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The Week. 


M110 still continues to be the miost interesting State of the year 

from a political point of view. The election there in October will 
settle, it is supposed by politicians, two important questions: Ist, 
whether the “reaction” of last year was the real genuine, original 
Democratic tidal wave. If it was the tidal wave, then of course it 
must go on till it carries the ship of state into the centennial har- 
bor; if it was not, the election this year will certainly show it. 
Then Ohio seems to have been selected, too, as the great inflation 
“stamping-ground,” and many a wise old chieftain is now keeping 
his lips very tightly closed on the subject of the currency until he 
shall see by the result of the Ohio vote whether the American people 
approve the doctrine of Judge Kelley, who says that if the ‘ bullion- 
ists” carry the day, “labor will take capital by the throat ’ and 
“the scenes of the French Revolution be re-enacted”; or whether 
they mean on the contrary to stand by the ‘ bullionists.” Then, 
besides this, there is the question of how much the people will 
endure in the way of candidates; for if the Democrats can elect 
Mr. William Allen on an inflation platform and “ General” Cary 
ona ‘free rum” platform, there is no saying what they will not 
stand, and the 13th of October next they would, among other results, 
probably draw even the Essex Statesman out of his retirement, and 
place him once more in the van of reform. It must be said, how- 
ever, as Mr. Halstead declared at the Schurz dinner, that it begins 
to look as if the people of Ohio were making up their minds that 
‘“‘as reformers the Democratic party could not be considered a 
success.” 


© 
« 


In the other Western States there are some signs of political activity, 
particularly in Wisconsin and Minnesota. In Wisconsin the Repub- 
licans have gone to the length of avowing their “ unalterable ad- 
hesion to the indissoluble Union of the States,” and declare that 


parties “are only deserving of support” so long as they “advance | 


wise and patriotic principles, and promote the honest and efficient 
administration of public affairs.” This is sound, but it is a little 
general in its character. It is necessary to examine some of the 
other planks in order to see exactly what is meant by the * honest 


and efficient management of public affairs.” One of these is a de- 
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than cost, there would be nothing more to ask for. Now, this 
exactly what every farmer in the West has had during the reeent 
railroad war. During the month of June the farmer could 
every bushel of his grain transported from Chicago to New \ r 
about ten cents, and there was nothing for him to do, on th 
transportation theory, but to summon his maid-servants and m 
servants and his sons and daughters together, and gather in all t! 


e 
corn and wheat and oats, and send it to the East, and 
sell it for a great price, thus relieving the hunger ot ’ 
and beast, and at the same time = aceumulating wealth 
Strange to say, the farmer did not send on. his) grain 
to the East, and the Chicavo elevators are til full, 
and the country about Chicago has a large surplus. What is 


the explanation of this sad state of facts ? The cheap transportation 
ists omittéd one thing from their calculations: in order to sell, the 
must be a market. As the Railroad Gazette puts it: ** Never before 
could grain move so cheaply, and not often has there been more 


grain to move at this time of year, and yet the shipments have 
been unusually small. Evidently there must be something more than 
low rates of transportation to ensure a large traffic; some 
thing even more than low rates and a large supply: there must be 
a demand also, and in the case of grain this year the demand is just 
what has been lacking. The farmers have got low prices, the 
carriers have got lower ones, and they have sold little ana ¢ dd 
little.” If we should proceed further, and enquire why there is ao 
market, we should find that this was owing toa general depression 
which was caused by a panic, which, again, came from an o 
speculation in railroad-building, which the farmer had bh { 
fomented by mortgaging his farms and taxing himself, and givin 
this money to the monopolists who were building roads for h 

It seems a bad ease altogether. He has done his best to become 
rich, he has mortgaged, and he has repudiated his mortgages: he 
has aided roads, and he has swindled them; he has tried intiati 
and contraction too; and vet he cannot make more than seven or 


eight per cent., and the worst of the whole is that even that pit 


| tance has to be made by honest industry. 


claration in favor of “‘ the doctrine of legislative control over railroads | 


and other corporations deriving their powers and franchises from the 
State, 
be fostered by the Republican party of Wisconsin,” ete. So it seems 
that Granger laws are, in the opinion of the Wisconsin Republicans, 
among the things necessary to honest and etflicient administration. 
They also denounce fraud and war, and are in favor of that kind of 
resumption which consists of ‘ continuous steps” of a ‘‘ gradual” 
character “in that direction”—not a loud, noisy, bullionist tramp, 
but a quiet, undisturbing movement. It seems strange, considering 
how widespread is the interest in this kind of resumption among 
the politicians, that they cannot agree to introduce it. The Minne- 
sota Democrats have also had a convention, and adopted a specie- 
payment resolution of a different kind, but otherwise the platform 
is not remarkable in any way. 





The Railroad Gazette points out that cheap transportation, 
though we have certainly been having it, has not produced all the 
results which were expected to come from it. The cheap trans- 
portationists have always maintained that if any farmer in the West 
could have a double-track steel-rail line from his 
water, carrying his products to the sea-board for him 


door to deep 
at a little less ' 


| largely to its stock of bullion. 


which policy was inaugurated and will continue to 


| which can be paid in no other way. 


Summer dulness has characterized the Wall-Street markets. 
Gold has fallen over one * point,” the deeline having been started 
by sales for the account of a weak and overloaded speculator, and 
been maintained by the favorable tenor of the foreign news. The 
Bank of England reduced its minimum discount rate to three per 
cent., and raised its reserve four per cent., without having added 


Mereantile failures in London con- 
tinue to be reported, but they are of houses involved in previous 
suspensious. No new weakness has been discovered, and it is tl 
impression outside as well as inside the Bank of England that there 
will be nothing to impede seriously the tendency of the London 


money market to extreme ease. Gold continues to be exported 


| from here in large amounts; the shipment for the week was about 


=3,000,000, and the total for the year over $55,000,000 This gold 
is not now sent to strengthen accounts, but merely to pay debts 


‘he foreign-trade statistics ot 


| the United States for the first eleven months of the fiseal vear which 


» 


with the next preceding vear, and a decrease in exports of $69,555, - 
O83, or, reduced to gold value, of $38,917,474. These figures do not 
include transactions in securities, which are an unknown quantity 
in all estimates about the foreign trade. 


ends June 30 show a decrease in imports of 828,586,672 compared 





There is reason to believe that while the gold exports may be 
large for six weeks they will not come up to the amounts sent in 
the past month, since there isa growing disposition in Europe to take 
first-class American bonds. The New York money market is over 
flowing with loanable funds, and the hest mercantile paper, not 
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ry 

The 
sold easily at 4 per cent. For 
York banks reported a loss in 
$3,000,000, but the amount 


maturing until December, can le 


ome unexplained reason the New 
legal tender 


during the week of over 


held is still over $70,500,000. The money writers of some of the 
papers seem to have just awakened to the fact that the ‘“ Finance 
Bill” of last session has thus far been working contraction. It 
has many ridiculous features, like that which directs the sub- 


stitution of silver for fractional currency, which the Government 
never agreed to redeem in anything except U. 8. notes, and which 
makes “ silver resumption ” the grand point of the Treasury policy ; 
but it may be said in its favor that as yet no inflation has been 
caused by it. 
the Treasury to redeem its dishonored promises to pay gold for the 
the Legal-Tender Act, were made the 
standard currency of the country, into which all other kinds are 


redeemable, whether U. 


Treasury notes which, by 


S. fractional currency, bank-notes, checks, 
or private written promises. 


Gen. Frank P. Blair, who died last week at St. Louis, was born 
in Kentucky ; his father was a Marylander, his mother of Virginia 
It was not singular, therefore, that he should volunteer to 
serve in the Mexican war, and if he came out of it a free-soiler he had 
the example of his equally erratic townsman, Cassius M. Clay. 
Blair’s field of action was Missouri, and from fighting for the spread 
of slavery in Texas he returned to fight against its extension west- 
ward. As a member of the State legislature, he engaged in a border 
wariare for which he was peculiarly fitted, and in which his courage 
was displayed as conspicuously as ever before or afterwards in battle. 
His death at that time would have been a national calamity ; and 
later, when the civil war broke out, his personal activity in raising 


«lescent. 


The error in it isin not making it the first duty of 


Nation. 


forces to defend St. Louis and rescue the State from the secessionists, | 


was the main cause of the suecess of both these endeavors, so essen- 
tial the cireumscribing of the Rebellion in that quarter. As 
eolonel, brigadier, and major-general, he won a high distinction 
among he fought gallantly at Vicksburg, 
and accompanied Sherman in his march to the sea. He was 
first elected 1856, and in proposing a measure 
which looked to the colonization of the blacks in Central America he 
manifested what we may call the Southern phase of abolitionism— 
an opposition to slavery in which sentiment for “ niggers ” found no 
plaee, and which was accustomed to boast that in any conflict be- 
tween the slaves and their masters a white man had no choice but 
to take sides with To this habit of mind is doubtless 
traceable the attitude of both the Blairs in the days of Johnson and 
Reconstruction. ‘Their hostility to the carpet-bag governments was 


to 


volunteer officers ; 


to Congress in 


” 


his color. 


first of all based on their abhorrence of the spectacle of black men as 
voters and oftice-holders, while white men, no matter how worthy of 
disfranchisement, were disqualified from going to the polls. Gen. 
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only and the main reason for getting up these testimonials to Mr. 
Beecher, as for the publication of the sympathetic letters or tele- 
grams he receives, is the fact that doubts still prevail as to his inno- 
Had the trial resulted in his complete vindication, they would 
not have been necessary, and he would not have eared about them. 
Nor would he care about them now except in so far as they may help 
to establish his innocence in the public mind. If they meant, 
‘Guilty or innocent, we love you still” ; or, *‘ Guilty though you be, 
we love you still,” his friends would not solicit them, and they would 
not be weleome, because they might be mere expressions of Christian 
pity for a very bad sinner. He invites or enjoys them because they 
mean or will be taken to mean, ‘“ We love you because you are an 
innocent and persecuted man.” In other words, they are put forward 
as quasi-proofs of his innocence. 


cence. 





Now, what the portion of the publie which doubts his innocence 
will say when these demonstrations begin is that ministers, as such, 
are no better judges in a matter of this kind than other people ; that 
they have no special training or skill in the weighing of proof in a 
controversy over a question of fact; and that to offer their judgment 
as something which ought to decide an issue over which laymen of all 
classes and conditions have differed, is an attempt either to make a 
deceptive, confusing use of their official position, or to claim for 
them special qualifications which they do not possess. In either 
ease, the attempt would savor of dishonesty, and would hinder 
rather than serve the cause which ministers have at heart, and 
which, after all, gives them most of their interest in Mr. Beecher’s 
case. But the public of which we speak would not only not give 
them credit for being specially qualified for such a task, but thinks 
them specially disqualified by professional bias. It knows that it 
goes hard with ministers to believe another minister guilty of im- 
morality, especially if he is eminent, and that they are apt to dread 
the effect of his conviction upon religion in general. Their inter- 


| ference, therefore, in such cases is apt to bring comfort to the 


Blair’s recklessness culminated in his famous Broadhead letter, ad- | 
vising, with much violence of feeling and language, the forcible un- | 


doing of the whole fabric of Reconstruction, and restoring the whites 
to their legitimate supremacy. The Democratic nomination of him 
for Vice-President on the ticket with Horatio Seymour had the 
natural effect of politically killing all the parties concerned. With 
the exception of an insignificant brief term in the United States 
Senate, Gen. Blair has since been withdrawn from public xotice, and 
has been forgotten as a “ dangerous character.” 
of Princeton, and was in his fifty-fifth vear. 


He was a graduate 


We hear a good deal already of the preparation of organized ex- 
pressions of continued contidenee in Mr. Beecher on the part of the 
his and other denominations. There talk 
of a widely-signed testimonial of this character, and of a great cleri- 
cal meeting in the fall for the purpose of giving him what the 
reporters call “ We do not know how true all this may 
be, but it is at least very probable, and it therefore calls for 
which may to all ministers. 


ministers of own is 


an ovation.” 
one or 


iwo observations, not oceur The 


accused at the cost of things more valuable and important than any 
man’s reputation. If we might venture to offer advice to ministers 
in this business, it would be to keep out of it, to sign no manifes- 
toes or testimonials, and join in no hurrahing or other exculpatory 
uproar. What the highest interests of church and state now de- 
mand is that it should be allowed to drop for good. 


The way in which the American riflemen have been received in 
Ireland is, for some reasons, very surprising, however gratifying it 
may be to their countrymen on this side of the water. The gentle- 
men composing the American Team, however worthy, were entirely 
unknown to fame here before they started, and in fact are only dis- 
tinguished as good shots. They have, however, been received in 
Dublin and Belfast with honor and enthusiasm which, we believe, 
no Americans, however eminent in their own country, have ever 
called out, and which indeed indicates, or ought to indicate, that 
the people and officials of those cities consider rifle-shooting one of 
the highest of human arts, and have lately conceived so extraordi- 
nary an affection for the American nation that the sight of any 
American possessing any accomplishment whatever calls forth the 
wildest display of it. We must confess honestly we would rather 
have seen the two mayors and corporations and the Fellows of Trinity 
College and the population going crazy over an American poet or 
orator, or soldier or statesman, and think it would have been a little 
more becoming. The demonstration, too, suggests the question, 
What species of welcome has been reserved in Ireland for represen- 
tative Americans who are really distinguished in the higher regions 
of human endeavor? If four or five such persons now went to Ire- 
land, would not decency require a gladiatorial show or human 
sacrifices in their honor? The result of the various matches which 


have taken place since the international one seems to prove con- 
clusively what one of the Irish Team—Mr. Thompson—asserts in a 
letter to the papers, that as a team the Americans are, as far as 
Great Britain and Ireland are at present concerned, invincible, 
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owing to their drill and discipline and the evenness of their shoot- 


ing. That is, they work excellently well together, and have no 
shots markedly inferior to the others. ‘Taken individually, however, 


they can be matched with more or less success. 


the Irish Team, for instan: 

picked four of the American Team. The fact that the competition 
for the Elcho Shield is restricted by the terms of the gift to native 
clubs, excludes the American Team from the fortheoming contest at 
Wimbledon. There is offered instead a mateh, to eome off after- 
wards, between the American Team and a team selected from the 
three English teams (English, Irish, and Seotch), but this the 
Americans have refused. 


icked four of 
? 


», are probably as good marksmen as a 


A pi 
i 


ria 
bh 





Messr 3. Moody and Sank 


small disturbance at Eton, 


ey have been the means of creating no 
f 


and of producing an amount of corre- 


spondence in and out of the newspaper 


s between high dignitaries 
which, considering everything, seems at this distance rather ludi- 
crous. They determined, it appears, to go down and hold a service 
at Kton for the benefit of the boys, and had a large tent erected for 
the purpose in one of the meadows, whereupon Mr. Knatehbull- 
Hugessen, author of 
Parliament and father of an Eton boy, hurried down, and remon- 
strated vigorously with the Provost for proposing to permit the boys 
ty attend such services, to which the Provost replied that he had 
proposed nothing of the kind, and that the affair was entirely within 
the jurisdiction of the head-master. Hurrying to the head-master, 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen learned that Dr. Hornby proposed to 
pursue the same course with regard to the revivalists’ services that 
he pursued with regard to horse-races and fairs in the neigh- 
borhood—that not interfere, but leave’ the their 
liberty. Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen published the correspondence, 


re 


is, boys 


2 
Pat 


nd, the excitement increasing, seventy-one members of Parliament 
signed and sent to Dr. Hornby a solemn protest against the attend- 
ance of the boys at the meeting, and were met again by the Doctor's 
old argument in favor of liberty. The boys then took the matter 
up, and split into two parties, and signed remonstrances on both 
The chief of the local police then intervened, and gave notice 
that he could not preserve order in the tent. The revivalists then 
asked for the use of the Town Hall, and the Mayor granted it, but 
subsequently got frightened, and refused it. Finally, Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey determined to celebrate their awful rites in an enclosed 
garden in the rear of a linen-draper’s house. There were one hun- 
dred and fifty of the boys present, and four or five of the masters, 
and about four hundred other persons, including several men of 
rank. Mr. Sankey sang some of his hymns, and Mr. Moody de- 
livered one of his usual addresses, and was attentively listened to. 
His exhortation to seek safety from death and sin and judgment, 
and to qualify themselves for the high positions which many of them 
would doubtless fill in church and state by conforming themselves 
in all things to God’s will, apparently did the boys no serious harm 
and left the Church of England unimpaired. This fass, and that 
about Mr. Keet’s claim to the title of ** Rev.,” seem to indicate a 
great, and in these days dangerous, deficiency in healthy common- 
sense among many active and pious members of the English Estab- 
lishment. 


sides. 


Little is talked of in France bevond the inundations. The 
report of the Committee of Thirty on the constitutional bills has been 
under debate in the Assembly, M. Laboulaye being the princi- 
pal spokesman for the Committee ; but none of the speeches were 
remarkable except that of M. Louis Blanc, whose residence in 
England does not seem to have taught him much political wisdom, 
and who cried out for government by delegates, untrammelled by 


compared to the awful devastation wrought in the southwest 


i 


the well-known fairy tales and a member of | 


a constitution, and charged with the special care of “the rights of | 


man,” somewhat to the disgust of Gambetta and the main body of 
the Left, who are now very moderate, and would hardly be recognized 
hy the old Reds of 1842. But then polities 


seems 


a tritling affair | 
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overtlow of the Garonne and its conthuents, Tarn. 


such as the 


} 


southern portion of France has for the last ¢¢ “d terribls 


for f}iaY 
NntUuryv sullere 


from inundations, but principally through the streams rising in the 
Alps and thetr spurs. The valleys and plains adjoining the Pyrenees 
have suffered less, but are perhaps, owing to their richness and fertility, 


more capable of damage than any other part of France. 
that the late rise in the Garonn 


mated 


» has destroved 860,000,000 worth of 


[tis esti 





property. The estimates of the number of lives lost are of course wild ; 


but in Toulouse alone more than 200 perished, and as the rise in the 
river was very sudden, the loss has doubtless been very heavy also in the 
smaller towns and villages. Thisis the fourth serious inundation by 
which this district has been visited within the last fiftw years, and it 
will doubtless give fresh zest to the discussion of the forest ques 


tion, which has so long occupied French engineers and statesm 


which Mr. G. P. Marsh has expounded so fully in his book on * ‘The 
Earth.’ No effort of engineering can, it is now admitte h 
great southern plains and valloys from these terrible \ 
anything else except the revival of thick forests in the 1 \ 
curious and characteristieally French feature of the ¢ h 

the prompt appearance of Marshal MaeMahon and his 

scene to represent the Governmental Providen Lo Ni vo 
did the same thing on a similar occasion trod 

ruins with a bag of gold pieces hanging to hi bow, with 
which he “ suceored the unfortunate.” 

The close of the last session of Prussian Parliament 
Witnessed two important additions to the constitutional sv 1 of 
the kingdom: one is a diminution in the powers of the admini 
tive officers in the country districts, which is, however, of compara 
tively little interest to foreigners; the other is neither mere no 
less than the establishment of the citizen’s right of appeal to the 

| courts against the decisions of the bureaucracy, on the Anyzlo-Sa } 
model—a right which it has always been hitherto impossible to per 
suade Continental legislators would not prove an ical in practice 


To this dav, a proposal to give a citizen the right to sue a Govern 
ment officer for an iHegal exereise of power makes even a liberal 


Frenchman almost shudder. There is little 


tance from Germany, bevond talk of the spr 


her news of impor- 
inging up of a coolness 
With Russia, owing to the Emperor Alexander’s having foiled the 


designs of the military party against France. 


. 
5 


The 


lic question as the Gert 


elvians are having almost as much trouble with the Catho- 






ans. In no part of Europe are the Liberals 
more anti-Catholic and the Catholics more bigoted, than 
litt Nowhere else are the priest 
th 
siasm which has been passing over Catholic Europe, the 


have begun to give their public 


in this 
le kingdom. s so influential among 


» peasantry. Under the influence of the recent wave of enthu 


ee 
Cat hoes 


processions unusual prominence 


and splendor, which has led the Liberals to attaek them in the 
strects, and bloodshed has only been prevented by the interterence 


broils a fanatic named 


of the troops. In the midst of these domestis 
Duchesne wrote to the Archbishop of Paris, offering to kill Bismarek 


for a consideration, and there being 2] no means provided 


by the Belgian statute-book for the punishment of an ollence of this 


parently 


sort. the German Government called for more legislation, t0 which 


the Belgians replied in substance that they would legislate as soon 
as they, Germany, set the example. 


troduced into the Chambers, and passed by a heavy majority, making 


A bill has, however, been in- 


a proposal to kill persons outside the kingdom a penal offence, and 
the German Government expresses itself satisfied. There is a good 
deal of discussion in the European papers as to the causes of Bel- 
gian fanaticism—why it for instanee, that the belief in the 
grossest kind of miracles should be widely spread among the middle 
flourishing manufacturing countries 


is, 
class of one of the most ip 
Europe ; but we have seen nothing that can be called light yet thrown 


on the subject. 
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POLITICAL MELANCHOLY. 


of the last month in all parts of the country have 
n delivered in about equal proportions by the hopeful and 
to put it differently and perhaps 
correctly, by the satistied and the critical. Looking over the reports, 

tind that as a general rule the ministers and professors and 
‘yentiemen of culture and refinement” who have spoken take a 
cloomy view of things, while the politicians see everything in the 
st light. Dr. Woolsey, for instance, is by no means content, while 
Mr. Boutwell wonders what there is to trouble any reasonable man. 
A foreigner who landed in the country for the first time in June 
would in faet find the various addresses called forth by the anni- 
versaries very puzzling reading, and would find it impossible to re- 
concile views so opposite emanating from men apparently equally 
sensible and patriotic. How ean the condition and prospects of the 
country, he would say, look so dark to one set of persons and so 
bright to another, both having been brought up under much the 
same traditions, and political and religious ideas, and with much the 
same social surroundings? I see why the Due de Rochefoucauld, 
he would add, does not agree with Gambetta about the way things 
are going on in France, and why Lord Derby should take a very dif- 
ferent view from that of Bradlaugh about the needs of England ; 
but why are Dr. Woolsey and Mr. Adams sad about the United 
States, and Senators Boutwell, Wilson, and Morton gay and san- 


orations 


o- 
be 


\ 


the despondent, or, 


Loe 


> 
guine ? 


The difference is of course in part one of temperament, but it is 
in part also the result of a misunderstanding, which is not with- 
out its humorous aspects. Men look at the affairs of the country, as 
they look at their own affairs, through an atmosphere colored in 
greater or less degree by their age, the condition of their health, and 
the course of their personal fortunes. But then there is nothing 
which causes more difference of opinion about polities than difference 
of ideal. Mr. Boutwell probably thinks, and doubtless would say, 
that a state of society in which a man like him could rise to 
the highest oftiees of the Government, and, after managing the 
national finances, pass to the dignity and responsibility of Grand 
Councillor, was as good a state of society as any one could desire. 
If, on the other hand, we asked Dr. Woolsey’s opinion, he would, if 
he chuse to be frank, treat Mr. Boutwell’s rise as a very discouraging 
symptom, indicating the existence of great evils. In fact, each man, 
when he is disecoursing about the condition of his country, has in his 
mind adifferent ideal, or, in plainer English, is talking about a different 
thing, and there is, therefore, little profit to be got from comparing 
his discourse with that of his neighbor. As a general rule, a suc- 
cessful politician of the class to which Mr. Boutwell belongs thinks, 
like every other successful man whose imagination has received no 
cultivation, that the state of things in which he has succeeded is as 
good a state of things as any one ought to look for, and he may think 
so with perfect honesty. A successful manufacturer who has made 
a great fortune is not apt to be troubled about the state of the 
revenue laws, or to fret over the relations of labor and capital. A 
soldier who has risen to power in the midst of revolutionary anarchy 
is not apt to sigh over the want of settled government. <A great 
orator who is able to sway large crowds at will is not apt to be an 
advocate of sobriety and caution in the management of political 
affairs. Most prominent American politicians, like the voliticians 
of all countries, are the product of the existing state of society, 
whether it be bad or good, and they naturally and inevitably ad- 
mire the soil on which they grow. Wondering that Boutwell, or 
Morton, or Logan is not afflicted by the evils of the present day 
is like wondering that Lord John Russell liked government by 
Whig peers, or that Prince Metternich thought well of absolutism, 
or that the French marshals of the First Empire enjoyed war and 
supported Bonapartism. 

But it is not the politicians only who are satisfied with the actual 
condition of the country, and feel proud of it, and hopeful about it. 
The great body of the people share their feelings, and with solid 


The N 


more | 





reason. Sentiment apart, every man likes the political svstem under ' 
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ation. 


which he is happy, and the American people are happy as no other 
people is, in that the average man feels, as he feels nowhere else, that 
he is part of, and exercises a direct and appreciable influence on, a 
great and successful political system, in which nobody is any greater 
or more powerful than he is. There is no use in trying to convince 
him that he ought not to get supreme comfort out of this, that he 
ought to prefer a system in which the work of government is better 
done by men of higher training and without so much of 
interference. To get him to prefer Charles Francis Adams to 
Boutwell for high offices of state, you have to do more than 
preve Adams’s superior qualifications; you have to make bim 
feel as comfortable with Adams as with Boutwell; and to secure this 
you would have to take him young and train him to love a different 
ideal of government from that which he now loves. He prefers, as 
at present advised, a blundering and ignorant statesman, provided 
he does not blunder too badly, to a trained and accomplished one, 
because the former does not wound his self-love or make him feel 
his disadvantages of fortune or culture ; and just now he gets a good 
deal of his happiness out of the absence from prominent positions of 
people who give themselves airs of superiority to him and are pro- 
bably not in entire sympathy with him. It is not wonderful that 
under these circumstances the politicians try to persuade him that 
he is right to consult his feelings in the matter; that, after all, 
ignorance and inecompetency are not the most serious defects in a 
politician; and that a statesman really needs ‘ magnetism” more 
than training. 

What, in short, makes the scholars and “ gentlemen” so me- 
lancholy, and what separates them so much in feeling from 
the masses on these occasions of popular rejoicing? The fact that 
they have preserved an ideal of the state which, though un- 
doubtedly the true one and the only one that will last, is one 
which this democracy, like all modern democracies, has for 
the moment laid aside. That the ideal will be taken up again, 
and that all culture and progress tend to bring it back, we have 
no sort of doubt. For the present, however, as for the last fifty 
years, the thing on which the popular heart has been set is the 
possession of rulers like the common run of people, who do not pre- 
tend to be any better or wiser than their neighbors. That the 
popular heart should be set on this just now is a very natural bit of 
reaction from the class rule of several preceding centuries. It was 
sure to come whenever and wherever the government passed into 
the hands of the majority. The tendency of democracy thus far 
has everywhere been of late to make character and training of less 
consequence as qualifications for office, and this not so much through 
hostility to character and training as through hostility to excep- 
tional persons, or persons who, for any reason, declined to be num- 
bered with the mass. That this has brought with it great evils 
there is no denying. Most of the attempts to show that it has not 
done so are wretched pieces of sophistry. The only thing for an ho- 
nest man to say about it in answer is that these evils are not so great 
as some people think, and are not irreparable, and that the social 
instinets of the race tend constantly to bring people back to the old 
standards of excellence in government. That men who cultivate 
their imaginations, however, by the contemplation of perfection in 
all departments of human activity, as men of reading and reflection 
usually do, and whose main interest comes to lie not in making 
things do, but in considering whether they cannot be improved, should 
be troubled by the present state of things here, is nothing either to 
be wondered at or regretted. That onee a year they should be 
tempted to lift up their voices, in pulpit or on platform, and declare 
their discontent, and give their reasons, is something for which the 
country ought, on the contrary, to be very thankful. ‘There never 
has been an age or generation more self-satisfied, more prone to 
find its happiness in meat and drink, than this one of ours, and any- 
body who reminds it strenuously that a government which fill: the 
belly and counts the ballots is, after all, not the highest result of cisi- 
lization, and that making one man as good as another is not the 
sole or the chief end of political society, does the state an inesti- 
mable service. 
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A NEW KIND OF VETO. 
’ all the State constitutions which have been adopted within the 
last five years, special efforts have been made by the reformers 
who drew them up to prevent fraudulent or tricky legislation. 
That this evil exists, every session of every State legislature gives 
renewed proof in the shape of bills passed in the absence of a 
quorum, bills containing clauses smuggled into them and not 
voted upon at all, bills passed so hastily as to prevent proper con- 
sideration, bills passed in the guise of amendments or joint resolu- 
tions. Asa general rule, these traudulent acts are to be traced to 
one or two interested persons, and do not by any means necessarily 
imply that a majority of the legislative body approves or counte- 
nances them. Like any public body, the legislature qua legislature 
is interested in having its proceedings orderly and honest ; and no 
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doubt if our legislatures to-day, as formerly, had that feeling of per- | 


maneney which comes from the re-election, year after year, of a 
considerable number of veterans, they might be relied upon to pro- 
tect themselves against fraud. But from causes which are so well 
known and understood that there is no need to recapitulate them, 
the modern legislature is a body of a most fluetuating character, 
possessing so few men of legislative experience that these count for 
nothing, and sitting for so short a time that their proceedings attract 
small attention. There are few among them who know anything 


more than the rudiments of parliamentary law ; while to the sbrewder | 


and more cunning the nice and complicated system elaborated in 


too, and most of the restrictions are much simpler. 


| legal tender means, or what an er-post-facto law is. 


Cushing’s and other manuals seems designed to confuse the unwary, | 


and to offer opportunities of the richest kind to the wise. Parliamen- 


tary law, in fact, in modern times, affords just the weapon which the | 


dishonest legislator needs to impose on the body of which he is a 
member. 


Recognizing these facts, the new constitutions undertake to 


| what are we to say? 


provide against the dangers to which they point by minute diree- 


tions as to the precise steps which legislation shall follow. 


A con- | 


vention now sitting in Missouri, for instanee, has adopted an article | 


on legislative proceedings which contains no less than eighteen 
clauses on this subject, providing, among other things, that ‘no 
law shall be passed except by bill”; that no bill shall be amended 
so as to ‘“‘ change its original purpose”; that every billshall be read 
on three different days in each House ; that no bill Shall contain 
more than one subject, and that clearly expressed in its title ; that 
amendments must be incorporated in bills by engrossment, and the 
bills, as thus engrossed, printed under the supervision of a commit- 
tee, who are to report upon the regularity of all these proceedings 3 
that no bill shall be considered for final passage unless it has been 
reported upon by a committee and printed for the use of members ; 
that no bill skall become a law except on a yea-and-nay vote, 
entered on the journai, the record showing a majority of the mem- 
bers elected as voting in its favor; that no act shall be revived or 
re-enacted by mere reference to the title, but shall be set forth at 
length; that no act shall be amended except by setting forth in full 
the provision amended and the amendment itself; that when a bill 
is on its final passage, and, failing to pass, a motion to reconsider is 
made, the vote on the motion to reconsider shall be taken imme- 
diately, before the House proceeds to any other business. 
Provisions like these, or designed to effect the same end, have 
been introduced in Iinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and New 
York. They indicate more strikingly than even the provisions with 
regard to special legislation, now so common, the prevailing tene 
and temper of our period of constitution-making ; for they proceed 
not upon the theory that certain subjects have been proved by 
experience improper for legislation, but on the much simpler theory 
that the legislature is a bedy which cannot be trusted to aet 
honestly. We are so accustomed to the dishonesty of legislatures 
that we do not think much about it, but we ean get a glimpse of 
how it ought to lock to us by reflecting on the tremendous change 
that would have to come over a country before constitutional 
checks like these could be imposed on the judiciary. Imagine a 


judiciary article, for instance, providing that no judgment or decree | attached to their violation 


| through the courts 
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ation. o 
should be valid unless the judge should append to it a statement 
under oath that during the argument he had been continuously 
present, that his attention had not wandered, that he had remained 
awake throughout all the discussions which had taken place, that 
citations of authorities contained in the decision were al 
and that it contained no perversion of law or fact. 

Of course the difference between any such provisions with regard 
to the legislature and the courts is that in our system the courts are 
above the legislature, and we Tong ago adopted the plan of enforcing 
And this 


yi 
) 
i genuie, 


restrictions on legislative excesses through their ageney. 
brings us to the question suggested by a writer in the current num- 
ber of the North American Review, whether in these new constitutions 
we are not showing some signs of a tendeney to forget what are th 

limits of this sort of restriction. In the older constitutions, like that, 
for instance, of the United States, there is no difficulty, or compara- 
tively little, in enforcing constitutional restrictions through the 
courts. Ifa law is passed, for instance, every lawyer can tell with 
tolerable accuracy whether or not it violates the obligation of con- 
tracts and is therefore uneonstitutional. This is an extret 
No State can 
very well help knowing what making anything but gold and silver 
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article to which we refer points out, some of the new restrictions are 
of a very different order, and it is important to know whether they 
are restrictions which to be enforced the not, 
With regard to such acts of the legislature as on their very fice 
violate the constitutional restrictions, there is of course no difficulty 
An act, for instanee, reviving another aet by the title, would be 


clearly void and not enforeible in any court; but, with reg to 


are by courts or 


yard 
restrictions upon the parliamentary proceedings of the legislature, 
Suppose two readings of a bill take place on 
the same day; suppose it is alleged that the copy of a bill printed 
‘for the use of members” was really kept out of their way —as, 
example (to take an instance of legislative proceeding from 
any manual, but from the history of the Pennsylvania Legislature), 
by turning off the gas; suppose that a “ majority of the members 
elected,” as the returns bave been decided by the legi do 
actually vote for a bill, but that they do not constitute a real mi 
jority, owing to election frauds—in such eases as t! 

courts investigate the proceedings, and in an ordinary will 
the parties be at liberty to summon the whole of some old expired 


for 


8, hot 


slature, 
be 
1ese, Will the 


suit 


legislature into court or bring in all the election returns to 
decide the question? If this can be done, it clearly gives the 
courts an enormous power, for it makes them virtually the 


judges of the qualifications, elections, and returns of the legisla- 
ture, and the sole judges of the regularity of its proceedings. 
Hitherto the very reverse of this has been the ease, and 
courts have carefully refrained from interfering with what have been 
supposed to be the sovereign attributes of the legislature. There 
are, however, other objections more serious, viz., that if the courts 
are to execute these provisions in the ordinary way, it will involve 
all legislative proceedings in much greater uncertainty than they now 
are in; for after any excited session of an evenly-divided legislature, 
we shall not Know until every one of the acts passed by it 

H a process which may take a lifetime 
the laws passed and what are not. In such a legislature as that of 
Louisiana, for instance, even before the Wheeler Compromise was 
settled, how could it ever be told what was meant by a * majority 
of the members elected”? Indeed, we have lately seen that, with- 
out going so far away from home, the same sort of difficulty may 
arise ina Northern State. In New Hampshire, the courts expressly 
declined to interfere, on the ground that it was not their business. 
On the other hand, if the courts in States such as Missouri declite 
to interfere, all these constitutional provisions become mere empty 
forms—a conclusion to be much deprecated. We have never in 
this country adopted the pernicious system of European constitu- 
tion-making, which makes the “higher law ” consist so largely of 
vague generalities incapable of enforeement because no penalty is 


the 


has been 


what are 
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j al the \ url constitution-makers h boldl 
taken the bull by the horns and solved the question in the only way 
it ns tous capable of selution. Proceeding upon the supposi- 

ect th ‘ 1nd carn ture a 
cuibers 0 ito ; eheme of fraudulent legisla- 

fetermined to put it in the power of this minority to 

obtain What amounts to a judicial veto of the bill, by summary pro- 
lings in the courts. They have not by any means abandoned the 
veto, but ul rave reinforeed it by another. They pro- 
vide, in the first place, that if in either House the objection is 


nide that any of the provisions we have been considering have been 


it? » Lule 


tained the presiding officer shall not sign the bill; but if it is not 


Hiouse shall pass upon it, and if the objection is sus- 

istained, then any five members may make a written protest, un- 
der oath, which must be annexed to the bill, to be considered by 
the Governor in connection with it. If, however, the bill is signed 
by the Governor or passed over his veto, any three of the protest- 
ing members may within thirty days carry their ease into the Su- 


preme Court, and have an immediate enquiry into the facts of the 


ileged violation. If the court find the facts alleged in the protest 
to be ti the bill is null and void. 
No such provision as this has as yet been tried in the United 


States, or, if it has, it has not been in force long enough for us to 
appreciate its effects. It undoubtedly marks the furthest possible 


} 


bodies, since 


limit of restraint which can be imposed on legislative 
veto of the Governor that of the courts, and there is 


upon the 


if adds to the 
, 


ond to which il. It confers a power 


no power | 
courts Which they have never hitherto had, and in doing this at 


the same time that it imposes the gravest restraints upon the legis- 


lature, if is in the direction of all the recent changes. The great 
danger of it will of course be that, so far as it makes the courts 
uslves of the eleetions and returns of the legislature, it tends to 
involve them in political decisions, which they have always 
hitherto wisely avoided. On the other hand, in nine-tenths of 
the eases which arise, the minority’s right to protest will be quite 


enough to prevent the consummation of a fraud, and the super- 


, 


vision by the courts of the “ ways and manners” of such bodies as 
meet at Jefferson City, Albany, or Harrisburg cannot be pro- 


ductive of anything but good. It is a novel experiment, but it is 
one which seems founded on correct principles, and, to put it in its 
most extreme form, it seems hardly.probable that authority over 
what may be called the administrative machinery of legislation will 
be likely to undermine the independence of the courts any more 
than their authority over legislation as to property and contracts. 
eady said, any authority over questions purely 
political, such as scems threatened by one or two ef the Missouri 


dangerous. 


Lonpon, June 28, 1875 


| HE Duke of Sutherland is the largest land-owner in Britain. When I tell 


\ that in one county alone—namely, Satherland—he owns no less than 

1.1 } wim tl il unty—namely, Ross—his wife owns 
j4 } " i hi some ides what his infinence is likely to be in 
it [ i hich the possession of land gives a factitious 
port 1 to the humblest and poorest possessor, such as no amount 
of stocks and shares and banker's balances can ever give, ‘This great po- 
he it ssid—h had the hardihood on various occasions 

wh On iai questions, and not unfrequently a line 

buut his rank and wealth, would have brought upon him the 

METLn | rder. Ele is no politician [laving nothing to get from any 
puurty, sive to any party. I suppos would call himself a 
Lil , but he would be the last man to ally himself with the Liberal party, 
and a fes vil Radical he would probably abhor as profoundly as the 
keene lory. lis energies find scope for themselves in practical mechanics 
nd in redr } id domestic grievances, At one time he interested 
himsel ire-engin ife would up at any hour of the night and go 


anv distance to see a fire and work the hose. At another time 


he took to driving locomotives, and even now he may be seen in 


his northern principality working’ his own steam-engine on his own 
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line of railway. mome Ver Beo he braved the righteous anger of 


domestic servants of the nobility—hb; 


vuld live upon their 


an influential body of men-——the 
insisting that those who were in his service sh 
waves, and not by an elaborate and finely-adjusted system of robbery and 
thieving, which they had carried on for generations, upon their employers 
d their employers’ friends. Again he appes as the champion of 


the op; ressed nobility in a protracted warfare against the extortions of the 





West-[Snd shopkeepers. This warfare culminated in the establishment of 
I I 

co-operative societies, which have created a revolution in the tradesman life 

The year before last, having no social birds of prey to war 


‘e to bolster up the attenuated 


of London. 
avainst, he devoted his wealth and influen 
hospitalities of the Court when the Shah of Persia was over here ; and he 
This year he has joined forces with Mr. Sey- 


did this work most royally. 


mour Iladen, and has commenced what promises to be a not inglorious 


campaign against a necessary but extortionate body of men—the under- 
takers. Mr. Seymour Haden is a well-known modizal practitioner, and per- 


’ 


ing considered the most original and accom- 


haps a better-known artist, 1 
| I 


plished cteher now alive in Britain. About a vear ago cremation was much 


talked about in this country as the most sensible and wholesome means of 


Libba 

getting rid of a necessary evil in civilized communities—the mortal remains 
of our friends. Mr. Seymour Haden, though a liberal-minded man, is 
opposed to this innovation on our traditional customs, on the ground that 
by cremation we rob the earth of what undoubtedly belongs to it after our 
ceath—to wit, our bodies. But he is also opposed to the traditional cus- 
tom of using oak or lead coffins and sealing them hermetically, so as to pre- 


vent the natural process of assimilation with the earth from going on ; and 


in a series of able and graphic letters to the 7imes he has combated the 


ips sent 


mode of sepulture and the extortions of the undertakers, and has 
advocated a simple and economical mode of being sk 


‘buried in wicker-baskets. 
This mode, he maintains, does not impede the process of assimilation with 
the earth ; it costs a mere trifle if reasonably earried out ; and it does not 
shock the sensibility of those whew are left to mourn. as the suggestion of 
cremation cannot fail to do. 

The Duke of Sutherland has entered keenly into Mr. Seymour Haden’s 
plan, and, with the warmth of a convert from cremation, lie is pushing it 
with all the energy which of yore he expended upon fire-engines and loco- 
motives and thieving men-servants and extravagant shopkeepers. The 
nobility and gentry of the metropolis were startled and—in the ease of the 
smaller gentry especially—pleased to receive early last week formal cards of 


invitation couched in the following terms : 


Tue Duke or SuTHERLAND 
requests the honor of the company of 


at Stafford ITouse, 
On Thursday, the 17th, and Saturday, the 19th of June, to 
see a collection of models of basket and other perishable cof- 
fins constructed on the principles advocated by Mr. Seymour 
Hiaden. 


Garden entrance. ] 


Four to six o'clock. 

Of course everybody went—some to see the coffins, some to see who went 
to see the coffins, some to see Stafford House, not a few to see how a duke 
looked in his own house among the coffins, and some to please Mr. Seymour 
Haden. The Park, and Rotten Row, and even Prince’s Skating-rink, which 
during this hot season has especial attractions for Belgravian mothers and 
their daughters, were deserted for the day, and St. James Park, in the vicinity 
of Stafford ILouse, was crowdel with carriages bustling each other in the 
anxiety of their occupants not to lose any part of the show. At the * gar- 
den entrance,” when you got to it, you found a policeman—no exhibition 
in London can go on without a policeman—and a boy in buttons. The 
policeman asked for your card of invitation or your visiting-card, and the 


boy in buttons gave you this programme : 


‘* Srarrorp Houses, Thursday, 17th, and Saturday, 19th June. 

** It is necessary, perhaps, to explain that the models shown are merely 
igeestive, and that the majority of them do not, as yet, fulfil all the con- 
ditions essential to their practical use. 

‘** 1. The Mesche in most of them should be larger than it is, and as open 
as is consistent with strength and the perfect retention of their contents ; 
which contents, again, should consist of the larger ferns, mosses, lichens, 
herbs, fragrant shrubs, and any of the conifer, willows or evergreens, 
which are always to be had. 

**2. The Osiers composing the baskets should be light (two thin ones 
being better than one thick one), and no more solid wood should enter into 
their construction than is necessary to preserve their form. 

**3. They should be of white or stained willow, without varnish or other 
preservative covering. 
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t A ‘COMPAAVING each of them should be a narrow leaden band r 
ribbon, pierce | With Name z id lat of dk ith, to be PUsst dA round the ch 





and lower limbs, and through the sides and over the top of the basket 
UI.) For retaining the body in its position ; (L[.) For the subsequent ide 
: 


fiention of the bones: (Til.) Por sealing the coiYin, as a guar 


aniee that tie 

contents have not been disturbed. 
“5. In special cases linings of some imperishable material for a few 
inches upwards from the bottom will be necessary ; and in other cases, such 


modifications of the ordinary form as may ensure a complete inclusion of the 
body in wool, charcoal, or other disinfectants. Of these exceptional model 
No. 3 would seem to be, on the whole, the best for its purpose, 

**6, Other materials which are light, strong, perishable, inexpensive, 
adapted for carriage, and favorable to the dissolution of the body, may do as 
well, and possibly better, than these wicker baskets. Readiness of carriage 
and the insurance of resolution being the main objects aimed at, several 
such materials do, in fact, suggest themselves, and may afterwards come to 
be employed,” , 





On the terrace of Stafford House there were an assemblage of elderly 


ladies and gentlemen and an assortment of basket-coflins, and in the gardens 
of Stafford House there were groups of younger ladies and gentlemen and 
an assortment of basket-chairs, leading an observer to the conviction that 
the affairs of life were quite as present to their imaginations as the affairs of 
death. It perhaps would be an exaggeration to say that the gardens of 
Stafford House and the basket-coflins for those two afternoons took the 


place of Prinee’s Skating-rink as a charmed centre of fashionable flirta- 


tion. Yes, it would be an exaggeration, but not a gross one. 
As for the show itself at which we were invited to assist, 1t must 
be confessed that there was very little of it. There were from a dozen 


to twenty specimens of wicker-work, most of them shaped like coffins, 
but not a few like ordinary bassinets for babies. One was circular in 
form, like a saucer-bath. One lot formed a sort of pyramid of coffins, 
fitting into each other after the manner of a Chinese puzzle. A label 

attached to this, from which it appeared that the pyramid in question 
was ‘‘a model of a nest of coffins as they will be kept in stock, from 


was 


the smallest to the largest.” Two large-sized, simple-looking baskets, 
suggestive of the washerwoman rather than the undertaker, were labelled, 
**Forms of coflins for ordinary use,” and in clear, firm handwriting these 
expressive words, ‘‘The best are very inexpensive.” I saw the cheeks of 
two professional-looking gentlemen dressed in sombre colors blanch as they 
read these words, and I also remarked that the Duke of Sutherland 
seemed to regard these two coflins with especial, almost with pa- 
ternal, interest; and this interest did net seem damped, but on the 
contrary rather strengthened, by the blanched cheeks of the profes- 
sional gentlemen. Here and there a basket ornamented with black 
or blue and gold was lying about, and seemed to restore the 
equanimity of the undevtakers. Such ornamentation might easily be deve- 
loped at first into a reasonable and soon into the good old unreasonable 
expenditure. Two baskets lined with moss received the especial favor of 
these gentlemen, and even enlisted the sympathetic interest of another class 
of observers who, rightly or wrongly, were supposed to represent a not 
unimportant trade or profession in London, who style themselves ‘* artiste 
florists,” a superior class of market gardener or costermonger, who supply 
West-End houses with plants and flowers for dinner-parties and balls. To 
the imagination of these gentlemen, an almost boundless expenditure for 
flowers and herbs for the burials of the future presented itself as they looked 
down approvingly on the moss-lined coffins. Besides the undertakers and 
the artist-florists—if the conjectures as to the professions of the gentlemen 
alluded to were accurate—there were a good many medical and learned men 
who were genuinely interested in the subject from a scientific point of view. 
There was also a sprinkling of the real world, and a considerable represen- 
tation of that section of the community who hang on to the skirts of the 
real world, and run after any new sensation at this period of the year. from 
the revival services of your compatriots, Messrs, Moody and Sankey, to the 
latest exhibition of the twin-headed nightingale 

But so far as this movement has gone, it does not seem to me that the 
undertakers have very much to fear or the artist-florists very much to 
expect, Mr. Seymour Haden has no doubt a good case, and he has stated 
it with ability and taste. He has, moreover, been strengthened by the 
support given to him by so important a personage as the Duke of Suther- 
land. But he has strong battalions arrayed against him. Self-interest, the 


preference of centuries, horror of innovation in any matters affecting the 
dead, British pride and British snobbishness—all these are hostile to him. 


If he overcomes the dead-weight of this passive resistance, and persuades 
the public in these islands to adopt his enlightened views, he wil] deserve 
well of his countrymen and countrywomen, both of the present and of su 
ceeding generations. 
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to troubled you by writin; 
satisfied that what is right will in the end prevail, 
o current opinion or individual e 
lrish affairs—so much that looks like presumpt 
rance existing in all countri 
tled ‘*Seotch and Irish Legislation,” in your 
tempted now to address you. 
tatements with reference to the Lrish member 
and answer the same as far 


“That the Irish representatives 


‘rom which unanimit 


tion But now, un 


and returned me 


in the way of place or pay from Cover 


encouraging than 


nen who represent their 
to be acquainted with a large pro} 


from most of them in religion : 


» the material well-b 


honesty and single-minded 
so little understoo 
. after an intimate inter 
“our correspondent is apparently unaware that 
bers have an office in London, tha 
diseipline, and adopt a distinct policy 
This policy may not be acceptable to 
ties, but it is none the less an honest a1 
‘A short bill of five cla 
certain acts for the preservation of the 
in committee, and they have actually consuni 
sittings in the consideration o 


‘(unhappily passed) is a bill the 
a half millions of people « 
right to carry arms—the right of habeas co 
last right none the less effectually becau 
not as applying to the whole country at o1 
sord-Lieutenant may desire. T Visions in this bill : 


qually objectionable, but so insidiously worded and 


; to expose them, 
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there was any ‘novelty ” An overwhelming majority 
the Lrish people considered this b essary, uncalled for, and 
inain improvement on former b 
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evote to the consideration of 
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don legislation for Ireland than the evident expectation in Great | 


is that our representatives should permit it to be passed at a canter ? | 
| tld have been less than men—they would have shown the spirit of 
1} P oeydeass vi. *} sas 
of place-iunters who so long battened on the political 
of our country—had they not opposed it by every means in their 
) 
. **A minority of an assembly of human beings constituted as the | 
i tiouse of Commons is, can never get its way by irritating and vexa- | 
s tactics. . . . dorty-one amendments were threatened. Pressure 
put upon those of the home-rulers who were supposed to be amenable 
reason, and the threat of forty-one divisions was not carried out.” 
Factions opposition was possible, Our members could have delayed the 
_ . iia ne os _s ° . . 2 
Hlouse two months ; for I understand that, without infringing any rule, 
they could have forced about 200 divisions. But, well disciplined as they 
are, Uney wisely adopted a series of amendments which carried with them a 


large measure of British support. No pressure was put upon our members. 
The oceasion was too solemn to make them amenable to anything but what 
they owed to their constituents. They took exactly their own course. The 
‘irritating and vexatious tactics” existed only in the imagi- 
mn of your correspondent. ; | 


contemplated 
nati 
If the Lrish members did not propose 41 amendments, they proposed 35, 


which were all reasonable. Particulars of these amendments, and a state- 


ment of the numbers voting on each division, would make this letter too | 


prolix ; suffice it to say that this bill, relating solely to Ireland, was carried 
against an average majority of 45:4 Irish members to an average minority 
of 2i-t Irish members. It was not carried by argument or reason, but by a 
brute Government majority, rushing in from the dining and smoking rooms 
and library of the House, at the sound of the division bell, and from the 


adjoining Club of St. Stephen’s on receipt of telegraphic news of the im- | 


pending divisions. 


1. It 
on the motion for the first reading.” 


. . | 
was, **in the eyes of all but the Irish members, amply discussed 


An average of 48 English and Scotch members voted in favor of the 
amendments, with the Lrish majority, amongst whom we often find the | 


names of T. Burt (Morpeth), C. Cameron (Glasgow), Alderman. Carter 
(Leeds), Joseph Cowen (Neweastle), Sir C. W. Dilke (Chelsea), Sir I. Have- 
lock (Sunderland), F. Herschell (Durham), E, Jenkins (Dundee), Sir W. 
Lawson (Carlisle), E. A. Leathem (Huddersfield), D. McLaren (Edinburgh), 
G. Trevelyan (Hawick). Altogether, 160 different British members voted 
with the frish majority in the different divisions. 


5. * They have got nothing by all this.” 


In consequence of the bold front shown by our party, thev obtained the 
following alterations in the bill as introduced by Government : 1, That the 
police should be bound to grant a license to carry arms to any person who 
can produce a certificate of suitability from two justices of the peace (see 
Division No. 31); 2, That the police should give in annual public returns 
of names of persons who applied for licenses, specifying whether the appli- 
cation was refused or granted ; 3, That searches for arms should take place 
only between sunrise and sunset ; 4, That search-warrants should not be exe- 
cuted pt in the presence of some responsible officer; 5, That cases, 


exct 


under portions of the Act, should be dealt with summarily by magistrates 
only with the consent of the accused ; 6, That imprisonment, in certain 
's, should be reduced from six to three months ; 7, That prisoners should 
not be subject to hard labor : 


re! 


4 
8, That no presentment for compensation 
atives of a man murdered from agrarian motives should be fiated, 
unless it could be shown that the people of the district withheld material 


to the 


evidence. 

Wit 
5,400,000, or 1 voter to every 24 of the population—only 1 man in 5 
having a vote, while 2 men out of every 5 have votes in Great Britain. If 


the franchises of the two islands were equalized, the world would be shown 


) 


» strikingly than at present the depth and intensity of Irish feeling 
werning the Coercion Act: 

In conclusion, let me express my conviction that, much as the political 
lishonesty and looseness prevalent in many departments of government in 
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PAUL 
To tHe Eprror or Tue NATION : 


VERONESE. 


Srr : Permit me to correct one or two points in your friendly notice of 
my communication, published in the Boston Daily Advertiser of June 2, on 
the ‘* Marriage of St. Catharine,” by Paul Veronese. 

My suggestion about the parallelogram was intended to illustrate a 
point in chiaroscuro, and not as an ‘exact mechanical recipe for enjoying 
Paul Veronese.” 

By the ** student” I meant the person who has some active and true in- 
terest in art, who understands that faithful, prolonged, and thoughtful 
study are requisite to the apprehension of artistic language, but who, in 
consequence of more or less ill teaching, is not yet capable of appreciating 
the refined and masterly qualities of execution in the Veronese without 
some such aid as I suggested. With regard to just characterization of form, 
I think it is not so true that ‘some painters find it in one mode of repre- 
sentation and some in another” as that some perceive and characterize some 
things and some others. The greatest painters perceive much—all the 
heights and depths of their subjects—and they characterize completely. 
The lesser painters perceive less, and are content with characterizing par- 
tially. The greatest painters are always safe guides in expression—the 
lesser ones may be partially so when you know how to discriminate ; but, 
taken as models without discrimination, they are harmful. It was to point 
out and illustrate this fact, while a rare opportunity for verification offered, 
that I wrote briefly on the subject. 


Cuarites H. Moore. 
CASTINE, Me., June 23. 


THE WHIGS AND THE CIVIL 
To tHe Epitor or THe NATION: 





SERVICE. 


Sir: Iam and have been for many years an interested reader of your 
paper, and do not often dissent from the views it advocates. But I cannot 
help thinking that you are strangely unjust to the old Democratic party and 
to General Jackson, and by consequence unduly partial to the old Whig 
party. 

In your review of Sargent’s ‘ Reminiscences’ you exhibit an instance of 
this bias. After speaking in terms of just severity of the system of proscrip- 
tion for opinion’s sake, which (originating, as J say, in the days of the elder 
Adams ; as you say, in the days of Jackson) is so bad a feature of American 
polities, you suggest that ‘‘efforts” were ‘‘ made in 1840 to put an end to 
this mischievous practice. Probably they would have succeeded but for Mr. 
Tyler’s accession to the Presidency and to the Democratic party.” 

You mean, of course, in 1841 ; for Harrison was not President until 4th 
March, 1841, though elected in 1840. Every one whose memory goes back 


| to those years can recall that the most unqualified promises were made by 


in us the franchise is limited to 223,500 out of a population of 


the United States (as poctrayed from week to week in your columns) is to | 
be deplored, it will be found infinitely less demoralizing in the long run— 
infinitely repressive in its effect on the political education of the masses | 
- iu ‘ present system of governing Ireland by the United Kingdom 
(¢ 2s it may be from political jobbery) against the clearly expressed 
w f an overwhelming majority of Irish electors. 


Very faithfully yours, ALFRED WEBB. 


1875, 


, 


Tune 17, 


the Whigs ‘‘ in 1840 to put an end to this mischievous practice.” But 1841 
came, and with it the old story : 
** When the devil was sick, the devil a monk would be ; 
When the devil was well, the devil a monk was he.” 

Every promise made out of office was laughed at by the Whigs when in 
office. Mr. Granger was made Postmaster-General at once, and everywhere 
he displaced every postinaster occupying a place which any Whig wanted. 
I only allude to him thus particularly (for, in fact, all of his colleagues were 
his worthy compeers) because the earnest and ruthless course of this official 
drew from Mr. Clay the admiring exclamation—addressed in March, 1841, 
I think, to Mr. Thomas Ewing—‘‘ G—d ! how he nicks ’em !” I will not 
pause to detail the performances of others; but nothing can be clearer than 
that the pledges made by the Whigs in 1849 were shamelessly violated in 
1841, before the death of General Harrison. 

Neither did Mr. Tyler “‘ accede” to the Democratic party in 1841. It is 
very clear that the matter on which Mr. Tyler separated from some of his 
party in 1841 was concerning a National Bank, and all candid men must 
admit that the Virginia Whigs in 1840 declared their hostility to a National 
Bank. This was acquiesced in then—i.e, before the election—just as the 
profession of protective-tariff sentiments by Democratic Pennsylvania has 
always been a venial sin. But when Mr. Tyler, acceding to the Presidency 
in 1841, remained constant to the professions he had made in 1840, he was 
denounced as a traitor by those who in the previous year had loudly shouted 
for ‘Tippecanoe and Tyler too”—a war-cry which, if it meant anything, 
meant that the opposition to Van Buren’s Administration embraced all the 
shades of political opinion which characterized the extreme divisions of the 


| country, and that the candidates represented all their diverse opinions. 


| vice. 


I strongly sympathize with you in your efforts to reform the civil ser- 
Unless this can be done, all other reform will be nearly hopeless. 
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But, for Heaven’s sake, let us be just. The old Whig party was the party 
of protection, of bounties, of special legislation, of rag money and irre- 
deemable paper, and, in one word, of loose construction of the Constitution. 


ny 
hi 


ic old Democratic party was the party of free-trade, specie currency, and 
strict construction. Both parties fell lamentably short of what they should 
ave done in promoting the purity of the civil service, so that at least the 
inferior places of that service might be held on the tenure of honesty, capa- 
city, and fidelity to the Constitution. So long as these places are the prize 
of periodical political contests, politics will be corrupt and corrupting. 

[ grant that the modern Democratic party is as latitudinarian and as 
heretical as the old Whig party ever was. In fact, the modern Democratic 
party contains and embodies the worst sentiments of many of the old 
Whigs. 


e 
% 
* 


Very respectfully, * 
St. Louis, June 30, 1875. 


Notes. 


YOBERT CLARKE & CO.’s Catalogue of Theological and Religious 
Books, alphabetically arranged by subject and author, fills 80 pages 
octavo, It includes chiefly the literature (or the editions) of the past twen- 
ty-five years. Macmillan & Co, have in press a work of a class which is 
growing more and more in favor or in fashion: ‘An Account of the Old 





Streets and Homesteads of England,’ with illustrations on wood by Alfred 
Rimmer, of Chester, and an introduction by Dean Howson.—— Poe's 
‘Raven’ has been published in France with an accompanying translaticn 
by S. Mallarmé, and original fantastic illustrations by Edouard Manet.—— 
The contention over the art-frauds in Italy has led at last to a libel-suit 
brought by Mr. P. F. Connelly against Mr. $8. W. Healy and the Tourisée, 
a sort of organ of the latter gentleman. The newspaper begs the public 
‘**to note that we have stood in readiness from first to last, and that neither 
ourselves nor Mr. Healy have ever asked for an hour’s delay. This fact 
alone demonstrates our sincerity.” We have received from Prof. Ch. 
Fred. Hartt, at Rio de Janeiro, a monograph on ‘Amazonian Tortoise 
Myths,’ some of which the author printed a number of years ago in the 
Cornell Era, as we noticed at the time (Nation, Feb. 23, 1871). Prof. 
Hartt seems fully convinced that the jabuti, or tortoise, is by turns the sun 
and moon of the Tupi mythology. 





He dedicates his paper to Major Oliver 
Cromwell James, of Rio, and the reasons he assigns for this compliment 
show that to Major James not only Mr. Hartt but science is deeply in- 
debted.—From Japan there comes to us a report by Henry S$. Munroe, 
Professor of Geology and Mining in the Imperial College at Tokio. on the 
‘Gold Fields of Yesso.’? The result of the survey was not very encouraging. 
Tests made by means of the Japanese mode of gold-washing proved it 
far superior to the Californian ‘long tom,” or short sluice. No, 27 of 
Stieler’s Hand-Atlas (New York : L. W. Schmidt) has three new plaies by 
Dr. Petermann, of the usual high quality, viz., a South Polar map, with a 
number of side-maps of the principal islands ; the Mediterranean and North 
Africa west of the 18th meridian E., with side-maps of Malta and Gibraltar: 
and Southernmost Africa—Cape Colony, the Transvaal Republic, etc., ete. 





—The ‘Genealogy of the Families of Payne and Gore’ is the latest pub- 
lication of the Prince Society of Boston. It has been compiled by Mr. 
William H. Whitmore, printed at his own expense, and presented by him 
to the Society. The record is mainly a transcript of that prepared for 
family purposes by the descendants of Tobias Payne, including his auto- 
biography ; but Mr. Whitmore has from his abundant knowledge added 
very valuable notes and a partial genealogy of the Gore family, which. 
in the person of Gov. Christopher Gore, intermarried with the Payne. 
A heliotype from a painting of this eminent Massachusetts statesman is 
prefixed to the elegantly-printed volume. Not a few other Boston families 
of distinction are also inosculated with the Paynes, so that Mr. Whitmore’s 
labors are sure of at least local appreciation. The Prince Society, however, 
is not local in its membership, though its stronghold is New England, and 
Massachusetts particularly. 
was founded in 1858 it has certainly been deliberate in its issues. The fol- 


This is its sixth publication, and as the Society 


lowing list shows that this deliberation has gone hand in hand with sound 
judgment in selection : (1) Wood’s ‘ New England Prospect,’ reprinted from 
the London edition of 1634, with a preface by Mr. Charles Deane, 1865 ; (2) 
‘The Hutchinson Papers,’ in two volumes, edited upon the edition of 1769 
by Mr. Whitmore and Mr. W.S. Appleton, 1865 ; (3) John Dunton’s * Let- 
ters from New England,’ 1686, edited from the original MS. in the Bodleian 
Library, by Mr. Whitmore, 1867 ; (4) ‘The Andros Tracts,’ reprinted from 
the original editions and MSS., with a memoir by Mr. Whitmore, in three 
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volumes—Vol. I.,. 1868; Vol. IT., 1869 ; Vol. IIL, 1874: (5) *Sir William 
Alexander and American Colonization,’ edited with a memoir by the Rev. 
Mimund F. Slafter, 1873. 
fresh works are in preparation, and that the Council intend to issue at Teas 
one volume annually. ‘John Wheelwright,’ edited by Charles H. Bell, is 
the others treat of Capt. John Mason, Sir Ferdinando 


A cireular of Mareh 30 announces that as many 


alrenly in press ; 
} «4 


Gorges, Champlain's Voyages to New France, and Sir Humphrey Gil 


} 


—As the Prince Society is the earliest American book club, and indeed 
the only surviving one if the Bradford and Narraganset Clubs do not form an 
exception, our readers may be glad to have some account of its constitution 
It derives its name from the Rev. Thomas Prince, a native of Sandwich, 
Mass. (born May 15, 1687, O.5.), who was forty years pastor of the Old 
South Church in Boston (1718-1758). He collected and left to the church a 
precious collection of books relating to New England history, which is now 
deposited by itself in the Boston Public Library. Le was also an annalist 
of New England events from the year 1682, and delivered a great number 
of sermons on memorable occasions, which are now much prized for the in- 
formation contained inthem. His birthday (May 25) is the time of hold- 
ing the annual meeting of the Prince Society. The first rule of this associa 
tion is that it ** shall be administered on the mutual principle, and solely in 
the interest of American history.” and its activity is restricted to the publi 
cation of one volume a year. Editorial and official work is without compense- 
tion, and the price of each volume is fixed at a hundredth part of the cost of 
the edition. No other assessments are levied on members, and no expense 
for publishing is incurred without specified contracts on vote of the Council, 
The selection is among ‘rare works, in print or manuscript, relating to 
America.” 


Membership is obtained by a majority vote of the Council, on 
recommendation of a member. | 


With the economical management 
cated by these provisions, it is not surprising to find the Society not merely 
out of debt, but in pocket by a sum sufficient to meet current printers’ bills 
without calling on members for pay in advance. It prints only what it eon 
siders valuable, it divides the expense equally among the associates, it kee} 
true to its aims; and so long as it can command the disinterested service 
which it has had from the beginning, there seems to be no reason why it 
Of course a few men take most of the bur- 
den on themselves. The names of some have been alrerdy mentioned ; 
others, like the late S. G@. Drake, Mr. John Ward Dean, Mr. J. Wine: 
Thornton, and Mr. W. B. Trask, are well known for their devot 

objec ts of the Society. 


should not prosper indefinitely. 
' 


—Many of our readers may be aware that the ** Industrial Lea 
Philadelphia a vear or two since sent a circular letter to the colleges of the 


country, Wishing to know what text-books of political economy were used 


in instruction. We have just received a second circular, in which we are 
informed that the answers to the first disclosed much dissatisfaction with 
the text-books in use, and expressed a desire for one ** which should fairly 
discuss the opposing doctrines of protection and free trade,” and that Pro- 
fessor Thompson’s work (reviewed in our Number 515) ‘* secks ” to accom- 
plish this desire. We are glad to see that the conscience even of this 
League does not permit it to assert that the work it recommends really does 
fulfil this desire ; and if he had said that it only **secks ” to treat of poli- 
t'cal economy atall, we fancy its president might have slept more soundly the 
night after penning his circular. 


parts of that science are passed over without any adequate consideration 


“he fact is that all the more important 
and that many vital ones are not even referred to. The three great divi- 
sions of political economy are production, exchange, and distribution. ‘To 
show how completely the first is ignored, we have only to remark that there 
is nothing about the growth and function of capital in production at all. 
The law of supply and demand, the causes of the different rates of remu- 
neration in different employments, the effects of monopoly rights upon price, 
and the enumeration of the various elements which enter into the price of 
produets, are all of prime importance, yet we cannot find that they are even 
alluded to 


Philadelphia economist. the best way of proving protection to be necessary 


Protection is the burden of the book, and, in the view of the 


Hen the human race, and inform 


the student that they are the result of foreign trade. From an educational 


is to enumerate all the evils which have befa 


point of view, there is a more serious objection to the recommendation 
of the Industrial League than anything the book teaches or dees not teach. 
At the present time the 
the young than teaching them to think clearly and accurately on topics of 


2 


re is nothing more important in the education of 


public interest, and we can hardly conceive of anything more destructive to 

all clearness of thought than the attempt to digest mentally such a mass of 

crude speculation and vague assertion a3 that contained in the work recom- 
' mended by the Leasue. 





The 


i ! hdenbel atiu mothe other day lo 4 lexander Campbell, we 
earelessly spoke of him as the ‘* founder of the ‘ Christian’ denomination.” 
rhe f wing i m Which has been sent us appears to be worth prigat- 
ing I i j , il ination 

There are two minor denomination in the United States that are often 
confounded by thoss who are not intimately acquainted with them—tl 
* Christia and the * Disciples of Christ.’ Alexander Campbell was the 
founder of the latter, whi:h arose about the year 1828. The Christians 
fut about the beginainz of this century. ‘The local churches of the Dis- 


ciples very often tro the name Chris/tan—as ‘ Virst Christian,’ ‘ Central 
Christian,’ etc. Also some of their denominational corporations take the 
same name—as ‘Christian Missionary Society.’ Hence, for instance, as one 
of this body, when questioned, might truthfully answer that he belonged to 
the Central Christian Church, there is often confusion of names, and the 
denomination is called by the name of a lees! society. The Disciples are 
often nicknamed * Campbellites,’ but call themselves * Reformers’ and ‘ Dis- 
ciples of Christ’ (individual churches often calling themselves Christian), 
though Campbell considered the name Christian ‘appropriated.’ They 
are inclined in sympathy to the Baptist denomination, from which their 
founder came forth, having been a Presbyterian before. The Chris- 
tians are often nicknamed by pronouncing the 7 in the first syllable long, 
but are never called Campbellites, and never respond to the name Disciples 
or Reformers. The Christians established Antioch Coliege, of which Horace 
Mann was President during the latter part of his life, and their sympathy 
is rather with the Channing wing of the Unitarian body and with Congre- 
gutionalists. They have no friendship whatever for Alexander Campbell. 
Inde ul, in this case the odt im the l sieum is somewhat intense, the habits 
of thought of the two bodies not being harmonious.” 

—A movement is on foot in England to build a memorial theatre to 
Shakspere in his native town. The immediate occasion of it was the 
destruction of the old theatre at Stratford-on-Avon by its purchaser, Mr. 
J. 0, Halliwell Phillipps, for the purpose of restoring the site to New Place. 
The proposed building is to be erected by subscription, and to be made 
without and within as ornamental as possible, and completely equipped for 
dramatic representations. A site has beea already given for it, and from 
the grounds about it, which will be laid out as gardens, beautiful views will be 
The capacity of the theatre will be 
proportioned to the population of the town, but with an arrangement per- 


obtainable of the river and the church. 
mitting a considerable enlargement of the auditorium on occasion. In con- 
nection with it there will be a library and a gallery for pictures and statu- 
ary of Shaksperian subjects, of which a number have been promised already. 
Donors of £100 and upwards will be governors and managers of the pro- 
perty. ‘The subscriptions already amount to some $15,000, ranging from 
£100 to one No sum, however small, will be refused, and all 
The total 
Contributions may be sent to the Shak- 


guines. 
English-speaking peoples are invited to share in the memorial. 
umount required is not stated. 
spere Memorial Fund at the Old Bank, Stratford-on-Avon, and commu- 
nications for further particulars should be addressed to the local secretary, 
Mr. Charles Lowndes. Any surplus over the necessary outlay, and the 
income from ordinary rental of the theatre, will be applied to the celebra- 
tion of the poet’s birthday and to the promotion of legitimate acting, by 
means of prizes, and ultimately a training-school or college. , 
—The London Times of June 21 contains an interesting letter from a 
correspondent in Rome concerning the J/afia in Sicily. His information 
in regard to this secret association is derived from the reports of the pre- 
fects of Palermo, Catania, Messina, and other cities, laid before the Italian 
Chamber by the Minister of the Interior. The Mafiz is a comparatively 
new thing, having had its origin apparently in the confusions of 1860, It 
has reached such a point of influence as to be no longer a mere scandal, but 
tually to threaten the continuance of civil order and responsible govern- 
ment in a large part of the island, and to compel the Ministry to appeal to 
the Chamber for a grant of special and exceptional powers to enable them 
to deal effectively with an institution so threatening to pubiic prosperity 
and individual security. The prefects agree as to the immense power of 
the association, the extent of its operations, the solidarity o: its members, 
and the extreme difliculty of ascertaining the precise machinery by which 
the system is worked, and of tracing home its crimes to their perpetrators, 
In fact, the Mafia is a vast Ring, compose] of the most unserupulous and 


ignorant members of society. The Prefect of Caltanisetta says : 


“The Mafia may be defined as a speculation made by one upon the 
cowardice of another with the intention of despoiling him of his substance 
under threats of death, or to compel: him by similar threats to perform what- 
ever action or commission may turn to the profit of the speculators, The 
first origin of this evil is the abhorrence of work or labor of any kind, and 
the consequent avidity to obtain the means of living without them, The 
Va‘ioso, therefore, endeavors by intimidation and fraud to strip his neigh- 
bor in order to supply himself. He is influenced by the spirit of imposition 
nd domineering united to that of rapacity and idleness. The Mafia is 
divided into high and low. The low—dbassa Mafia—is rough and shame- 


ess: any blackzuard who feels himself endowed with a little extra courage 
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tion. 
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can go in to be a Mafioso. He threatens to kill this person and that, and thus 
is obeyed and served with the greatest humility ; nor can his victims deny 
him anything till they are reduced to poverty. The high—alta Mafia— 
makes an ostentation of polished manners, but is at the same time in accord 
with the bravos and Wafiost of the lower class, by means of whom he car- 
ries out his system of intimidation or the execution of his vengeance ; 
whether to steal with impunity the cattle from the estates surrounding his 
own, to obtain possession for a miserable price of a piece of land or a pro- 
erty he may covet, or to marry a richly-portioned girl into his family. So 

; ; ‘ y. y-] girt nto 
much for the country ; in the city or village he works in the same manner 
to obtuin power, to push into some municipal office with the object of rob- 
bing the communal treasury, or of turning the means of the commune to 
his own private account, or even to get rid of some relation whose heir he is. 
He seeks, as far as he can, to corrupt the magistrates and other function- 
aries, to deceive them, twist them round his fingers ; and by bestowing his 
protection he strives to enrich himself and obtain influence and impor- 
tance.” 

—The Pope, it appears, has not given up his notion of making a Jeato 
if not a saint out of Columbus. The Unité Cattolica says that the beatifi- 
cation of Columbus was favorably received by a majority of the bishops at 
the Vatican Council, but ‘‘the invasion of Rome having rendered a reunion 
of the bishops impossible,” the cause remains for a time suspended. We 
have already noticed (Nation, Vol. XX., p. 174) the Comte de Lorgues’s 
life of Columbus, and his tract in favor of beatification. He finds a mys- 
terions link between the discoverer of the New World and [is Holiness in 
the fact that Pius IX. is the only pope who ever saw America (in 1823, when 
he visited Chili). There are two or three St. Columbas, and there seems no 
good reason why there should not be at least one St. Columbus. He would 
find not’ a few companions in discovery and voyaging among the brother- 
hood, but the old-fashioned saints used to make their voyages with less 
expense of reason and less cost of patience and of will. 


—The past year has been prolific in works relating to Italian history. 
We have already noticed the admirable monographs on Lucrezia Borgia 
and Lorenzo de’ Medici by Gregorovius and Von Reumont; but these 
are excelled in interest and extent by Guio Capponi’s splendid history of 
the Florentine Republic, ‘Storia della Republica di Firenza’ (two vols. 
large 8vo; Florence). There is something singularly appropriate in the 
history of a state by one whose ancestors rendered it such noble services as 
did Guio Capponi’s, and this work crowns very fittingly a long life of 
honorable activity in the state and in the world of letters. The author’s ob- 
ject was not, he says, to write a learned history of his city, but a popular 
work—that is, popular in the sense in which the older Florentine histories 
are popular. He has nevertheless examined minutely the most important 
authorities, and availed himself of the results of the most recent investiga- 
tion. His own family archives have contributed much valuable matter, and 
he has had at his disposal a large amount of inedited material, which 
enables him to throw new light upon the occurrences of the period from the 
middle of the XTVth to the end of the XVth centuries. For the early his- 
tory of the city he follows in the main the chronicles of Malespini and Dino 
Campagni, and gives in an appendix his reasons for believing them genuine 
(for the opposite theory see the Nation, No. 490). Interspersed through the 
work are chapters giving, at the close of important periods, a résumé of the 
state of letters and arts, beginning with Dante and his contemporary writers 
and artists and ending with the sciences, letters, and arts under the repub- 
lican government of the Medici. The history ends, of course, with the fall 
of the commonwealth in 1532 ; but the final chapter contains an admirable 
sketch of the fate of the city under the Grand Dukes and down to the pre- 
sent day. The style in which it is written is clear and elegant, and for this, 
as well as for its impartiality and spirit of freedom, it has received abroad 
the highest praise. We may add that there are already two excellent origi- 
nal English histories of Florence. One of these, Napier’s * Florentine His- 
tory’ (London, 1846-47, six vols.), is too extended for the ordinary reader ; 
the other, by T. A. Trollope (London, 1865, four vols.), is, in spite of some 
blemishes of style, an excellent work, not so popular in this country as it 
should be. It is noteworthy for its outspoken denunciation of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici. One may still be permitted to hope soon to see a complete transla- 
tion or a careful abridgment of Capponi. 


—The amount of protection which authors are nowadays receiving is 
among the signs of the times. As a refuge against the reviewers, they have 
a special organ in Germany ; in England they have begun to cut loose from 
the publishers in the matter of copyright ; and in Spain they have concluded 
to dispense with publishers altogether, and to forego all risk at the same 
time. The Sociedad Bibliografica Peninsular, of Barcelona, is an assccia- 


tion which, as we learn from Polybiblion, is designed to assist authors in 
putting forth their works without resorting to publishers, and without expense 
of any kind, and without prejudice to literary property. 


How the society is 
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originally composed we are not informed, but any author becomesa member 
of it whose work it accepts for publication. The book is then got out at the 
society's charge, and 50 per cent. (of the profits apparently) goes to the author 


and 50 per cent. to the society to meet the cost of its administration, ete. 
After the third edition the book becomes the author's 


over, every member is entitled to a discount of 50 per cent. on all the 


1 
sole property. More- 


society’s publications. The delicate point is obviously the acceptance of 
works offered, since this implies rejection ; and Spanish authors will be 
exceptions to the irritable tribe if the adverse decisions of the Council of the 
Sociedad Bibliografica do not provoke denunciation of the enterprise as a 
close corporation. Nothing more natural, in that case, than to see started 
a new organization on the principle of the Andikritiker, for the purpose of 
publishing exactly the works rejected by this muinal-admiration clique, 
whose censorship denotes either ignorance of true merit or personal jealousy, 
ete., etc. At this stage, however, the author will have to put his hand in 
his pocket, and it will by-and-by occur to him that he could always secure 
publication by paying for it, and that on the whole his chances with a hun- 
dred more or less uncritical publishers for getiing the cost of manufacture 


1 


assumed are better than with more or less critical directory of fellow- 


authors and rival littérateurs. 


BLACKWELL'S ‘SEXES IN NATURE,’* 

A SINCERE desire for the amelioration of women—for a greater advance- 

ment in the same direction in which the progress of civilization has 
already carried them—ought to have inspired a very different line 
of argument from what Mrs. Blackwell has seen fit to follow in the 
principal essay of her book, that ‘**On Sex and Evolution.” The practical 
good sense and skill in accomplishing desirable ends by appropriate means, 
which is naturally a true feminine superiority, would have dictated a differ- 
ent course. Like too many of the more prominent feminine leaders of the 
movement, our author seems to aspire to rival, not men in general, 
but that small faction among them who are called philosophers, and, by 





showing how a woman may even cope with these, to demonstrate superiority 
to all the rest. But men of the Anglo-Saxon race are not in the habit of 
acknowledging the superiority of philosophers. Even Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
with whom Mrs. Blackwell ventures to dispute on some points, though ap- 
parently in her view the type of this kind of superiority, and though 
the first genuine universologist and omniscientist which the race has at all 
honored for more than two centuries, has not hit upon lines of argument 
likely very soon to subdue the masculine prejudices of this race. 

Proofs of superiority or inferiority or equality, as general theses, from 
profound principles and the nature of things, make small impression on 
the unsubtle Anglo-Sexon mind. Such minds are apt to challenge a 
question of this sort, to apply the Soeritic elenchus, and demand first of all 
what the question really means ; as by asking, in respect to the assertion of 
the abstract attributes of superiority, equality, or inferiority, about what 
these attributes are maintained ? Superior in what is the male or the female ? 
Or equal in what are they ? To attempt after a French or German phi 






sopher’s fashion to establish the main unqualified thesis, and then freely 
deduce from it any desirable consequence, has not yet become the philoso- 
phical habit of the unimaginative, slow-minded Anglo-Saxon in respect to 
any question of science or politics. If Mrs. Blackwell had contented her- 
self with simply challenging the meaningless thesis of masculine superiority 
as an absolute one, trying to find out what kind was claimed, and why or 
in what respects superiority is maintained, she would have shown the quality 
which most of all distinguishes the sound feminine mind of her race. But, 
unfortunately, she has allowed that the general thesis of masculine superi- 
ority has a meaning, and she has attempted to oppose it by what appears to 
us the equally meaningless thesis of the natural equality of the sexes, 

Mr. Darwin, as a naturalist, has enquired in his treatise on ‘Selection 
in Relation to Sex’ (without the least conscious approach to any political 
or sociological sentiment on the subject) into the origin of the most con- 
spicuous differences between ciosely allied species or races, on the theory of 
& common descent; namely, those through which it appears, as a very 
general rule, that the males of closely allied races differ more than the 
females (differences which are, therefore, to the naturalist the more notice- 
able and important characters for classification). In doing this, he has, it 
seems, thongh it must have been unwittingly, given testimony against the 
essential equality of the sexes, by ‘‘ fixing attention, as he does, upon 
masculine characters only ” (p. 59). In thus noticing secondary sexual dif- 
ferences, he seems to Mrs. Blackwell to maintain that there is ** no equil’- 
And she adds that ‘‘the two leading philosophers of 


brium of sex.” 
** The Sexes throughout Nature. By Antoinette Brown Blackwell.” New York: 


~ 


G. P. Putsam’s Sons. 1575. 
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evolution [Darwin and Spencer}, each after his own method of investig 
tion, being intent upon explaining the wider equilibrium between organi 
natmre and its external conditions, it becomes fxirly credible that they may 


have failed to give satisfactory attention to the less: tilibria, of sex, of 


each individual organism, and of every organic cell.” it appears to us very 
unjust, not only to Mr. Spencer's originality bat to lependence, to 
eredit Darwin with any share in the explanations of * equilibria,” sine 

the latter has only undertaken with the inferior intelligen fa naturalist 
to account for diversities in organic nature, without undertaking at all to 
veigh them in the seales of absolute scien lo do this approx \ 

for she claims no more—with reference to sex, has been left to the d in- 


sight of our author. 

We have studied with care Mrs. Blackwell's ** Tabular View of Equati 
in Organic Nature” (p. 55), and we confess ourselves Completely battled by. 
its mathematics. Under insects, fishes, cetaces, 
man, she has set down certain characters for comparison, put 
MUNUSES against them for both sexes, according as in 
one sex exceeds or falls short of the other. Thus, for insects, we have 
parison of the sexes in ** structure ” (a rather vague character), ** size, « 
activity, products, sexual love, and parental love.” ‘To these, it 
of fishes, ** nurture” is added. And further, ** strength” is substituted for 
eolor in the order of the cetacea. And still further, in the class of bi 
*eclor * is restored in the place f *streneth.” and ** ornaments “and **4 


nacity” are added. Similar lists are given for higher divisions 


including man, who has a long list of nineteen characters by which fairly to 


compare the sexes. ‘The author thinks that by thus ‘holding the feminine 





character up beside the others in a balanced view the equilibri 
stored” which Mr. Darwin’s paitial view of the matter has disturb 

In drawing up this ‘table of comparative equations, th of 
racters in each class is taken as zero.” We are much puzzled to underst | 
what is meant by a ** mean of characters.” when these are ttol 
pared in quantify, How much size does Mrs Blackwell suppos rr 
to a given amount of lor ? Oris it the importan f thes mia 
existence that is thus measured : and does she mean that the el ers ar 
so chosen that they are of equal importance to the welfare of the ra 
Perhaps, however, the solation is (and this may account for the inequality 
of the number of plus and mints signs, notwithstanding her final estimate 
of ** sex sex” throughout nature) that the siens affixed to characters, 
together with the author's estimate of the comparative importance of 1 
will foot-up zero, This, however, does not appear from the tables them- 
selves, nnd must be an estimate by one or the other of the two 1 tal 


powers which the author sets down in her list for man and counts amon 


feminine superiorities, namely, ‘* direct insight of facts“ or ** dire \- 


; for it is certainly beyond the power of ordinary mascu- 


sight of relations” 


line mathematics. 





Such a mode of approaching the practical questions of the coeducation 
f the sexcs and the political and professional qualifications and legal rights 
f women, is, we venture to believe, rather aside from the usual fen 
methods of thought. The soundest intellects, whether feminine or mascu- 


line, are not apt to be caught by such meaningless propositions as that of 
equality between things not at all comparable in quantity, either by them- 
selves or in common influences and effects, That ‘the male is superio: 
among the higher animals has, however, a real meaning, independently of 
the importance of characters in the classifications of natural history, in the 
common understanding of this elliptical phrase—a meaning which does 
not refer to any such grounds of comparison as those presented in 
this book, except where the author has incidentally referred to the quality 
of *“pugnacity” in her lists of characters for birds and mammals, 
This quality also belongs to certain male fishes and to reptilian males, 
That the author should have omitted it also from the list of characters for 
man is remarkable, considering how combative the masculine man is, not 
only for 2 cause, but from the love of battle; in how many directions an 
active competitive disposition urges him ; and how his very superiority in 
reasoning power, which our author allows, is of the nature of helligerency, 
since arguments are the weapons of the mind. Superiority in the sense of 
imperiousness, consciousness of the power of victory—a superiority inces- 


santly sought, if not attained, in that active rivalry which is a better name 


than ‘* pugnacity ” for this generic masculine quality—is what we believe to 
be generally referred to in speaking of the male as the superior. [1 is not. a 


superivrity in the number nor in the importance to life of the qualities th: 
listinguish him, nor a superiority in unconscious endowments of nature— 
which only science could estimate—but only in those issues of conscious 
activities which kindle masculine ambitions and aclive rivalries most 


readily, and urge the male to battle and to the ultimate arbitrament of the 





. 
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on the basis of which all his more refined and civilized 
This, which is the 
mental difference between the human sexes, is probably not so 


* Juaws of Battle.” 


rights and superiorities (like the suffrage) really rest. 


great, however, between the averages of the two in civilized races as is the 
range of mental difference in either sex. It nevertheless gives a marked 
ion with the differences of education and occupation, so that 
men generally gain with greater readiness through this urgent internal im- 
pulse what are commonly but wrongly regarded as natural endowments, the 
power of abstract reasoning, and that sentiment of justice (through a 
keener observation of the conditions of effective competition) which are 

wed by our author to be among possible masculine superiorities (p. 140). 
Masculine justice is, however, in itself only the sentiment of fair competi- 
tive dealing, and distinguishes the active rivalry of the male from that 
quarrelsomeness which has by some thinkers been mistaken for it, and 
which the name ** pugnacity” does not exclude. The superiority of con- 
scious victory, for which the male is at least the most ardent candidate, de- 
termines to so great a degree the competitive exercises and studies of youths 
that it would be a great loss to them, however beneficial coeducation may 
be to the other sex, if its use as an incentive to study were abandoned. The 
boy declines by a true masculine instinct to compete with the girl, half 
conscious that he labors under a disadvantage for present display, as he 
instinctively converts his exercises and acquisitions into a firmer command 
of powers which are to serve for subsequent trials and more important 
strugyles. 

No doubt a sympathetic, mutually-aiding aspiration for excellence is a 
more refined motive, and, though much less effective, is gradually becom- 
ing in the progress of civilization a substitute for the motives of active 
rivalry which are more distinctive of sex. Many most important interests 
and pursuits have lost in this progress their association with the overshadow- 
ing category of sex, the former extent of which even to inanimate objects 
is indicated by the grammatical genders of the languages which barbarians 
To further this progress, the best thinkers have 
contended for the trrelevaney of sex to much that is still traditionally 
associated with it, and for the rights and duties of adult human individuals 
independently of sex. The absurd metaphysical, unqualified thesis of the 
equality of the sexes, for which this book contends, is, even with the Spen- 


have transmitted to us. 


cerian calculus of evolution, a barren argument, quite beyond the compre- 
hension of the masculine arithmetic of justice. Our author adds to the 
‘ equilibria” of sex, organism, and cell, 
that ‘‘if these are not each moving points of simpler adjustments within 
wider and wider systems of more complex adjustments, then I fail utterly 
to comprehend the first principle of organization.” We fail to comprehend 
it even if these ** equilibria ” ave what is thus defined. 


passage we have quoted above on 


Such a discussion 
of a practical quesiion has to us the appearance of a wretched affecta- 
tion of profundity, rather than of a rea! interest in the advancement of 
women, 


RECENT POETRY.* 


| I’ appears from a notice at the close of the ‘ Undivine Comedy’ that Mrs. 

Cook ** did not live to oversee the issuing of the work ” on which she had 
bestowed disinterested labor and unusual pains. Her translations bear the 
mark of her interest in the peculiar literature of Poland, and of considerable 
l terary skill in rendering into English compositions remote not alone in 
If we 
are to believe the testimony of the author’s compatriots who have written 
and whose essays Mrs. Walker translated to serve as the intro- 


form, but also in spirit, from the usual modes of English thought. 


of his works, 
duction to his poems, his writings exercised, and still exercise, a remarkable 
They 
serve as a2 measure, however imperfect, of the intellectual e.Mure and moral 
ideals of the Poles. But we suspect that something too much is ascribed 
to them in attributing to them great effect in determining the course of 
Polish action and in maintaining the ardent emotions which have underlain 
the Polish struggles for independence. 


influence upon his people. In this respect they are interesting. 


However this may be, the impres- 


* ‘The Undivine Comedy, and other Poems. By the Anonymous Poet of Poland, 
Count Sigismund Krasinsky. Translated by Martha Walker Cook.’ Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippineott & Co. 1875, 12mo, pp. 513, 

‘The Defence of Guenevere, and other Poems. By William Morris * 
without alteration from the edition of 1858. London: Ellis & White: Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1875. Sm. 8vo, pp. viii., 248. 

‘The Story of Boon. By H. H.’ Boston: Roberts Brothers. 187%. Sa. 12mo, 

+ OR 
p. 2. 
: "he Old Fountain Inn, andother Poems. By Adelaide T.Mo».’ Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co, 1875. 12mo0, pp 123. 
a and Diamonds. Poems by George A Biker, Jr.’ With illustra- 


Reprinted 


tions by Addie 


Ledyard. New York: F.B Patterson 1875 
‘Mise dlancous Powns. Stories for Children. The Warden's Tale, and Three 
Eras in a L . hiladelohia: Porter & Coates. 1875. 
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sion left upon the reader of the translation of the ‘ Undivine Comedy” is 
not so much of the healthy power of mature and cultured genius as of the 
morbid energy of faculties untrained by actual experience of events, and 
of an intelligence that mistook spasm for passion, mysticism for profundity, 
and aspiration for rational effort. If such works as those of Count Krasinsky 
have really exercised much iufluence in Poland, it is but a proof the more 
of the retrograde condition of the people in civilization and of the preva- 
lence of semi-barbaric modes of feeling and of thought. The volume may 
be commended to all who would acquire some acquaintance with the stage 
of mental development at which the Poles have arrived. 

Mr. Morris’s poems would, if they appeared for the first time to-day, seem 
anachronistic, and would not give strong evidence of a new and genuine 
poetical gift. In other words, Mr. Morris has had the success or the ill- 
success, as it may be, of, if not founding a school, at least giving motive 
and impulse to a number of followers. There is a certain literary interest 
in now reading these poems under the light thrown on them by Mr. Morris’s 
later and better-known productions ; and those readers who have found de- 
light in the ‘ Karthly Paradise’ may be pleased to note the marked progress 
of the poet, and yet to observe how fairly his later excellence was fore- 
tokened in his youthful performances. That Mr. Morris deserves a place 
among the English poets will hardly be contested, and whatever abatements 
the admirers of his special gifts allow in deference to the conservative critic, 
they will not find themselves compelled to admit that any English poet 
since Spenser has had a truer genius for romantic narration, or that any 
story-teller has interwoven in his narrative with less injury to its firm tex- 
ture the subtle threads of modern sentiment and individual emotion. 
In this first volume of his poems Mr. Morris shows himself an artist in 
a double sense not less than in his maturer works; and indeed it is plain 
that in his earlier work the painter is contending with the poet for the 
mastery of his genius. Every page is a picture, often one of which the 
meaning is unnecessarily obscure (a trait of boyishness), and not only a 
picture in light and shade, but in color as well. Opening at random, we 
find on three successive pages a “golden twilight,” a ‘gold lady,” a 
‘golden moon,” ‘‘ golden hair,” a ‘golden hall,” and ‘ gilded courtiers,” 
and on the same pages we have “poppies red,” and ‘‘pure green grass,” 
and a ‘‘crimson banner,” and a ‘‘crimson thing,” and ‘green leaves,” 
and ‘‘yellow hair.” Here is the exuberance of youth, which Mr. Morris 
has learned to chasten. In these earlier poems we find, as in the poet’s late 
work, the sense of the perplexity and sadness of life, of the utter dismal- 
ness of death, of the misery of confused passion, and of the perfect glory 
and joy of complete, unquestioning, and passionate love. If, in the 
mediwval garb in which the feeling embodied in these. early poems some- 
what stiffly clothed itself, a little of affectatioh and apparent insincerity 
should seem to betray itself, we have only to recall Mr. Morris's more 
recent work to understand that this appearance was due not to the lack of 
real feeling, but rather to his artistic inexperience of the real moods of life 
and his ignorance of his own genius. 

Why “II. H.,” who once seemed to have a natural gift for the expression 
of personal sentiment, should have theught it worth while to versify the 
affecting story which had been told so well and so recently in prose by Mrs. 
Leonowens, is not accounted for by any peculiar merit in her verse. She 
has succeeded, indeed, in taking the story out of the region of terrible 
reality and setting it in a cloudland of sentimentality from which tragedy is 
banished. 

The verses in the pretty little volume called the ‘Fountain Inn’ are 
very innocent, school-girlish productions, and, if the writer or her friends 
take pleasure in seeing them in print, we have not the least inclination to 
diminish it. 

‘Point-Lace and Diamonds’ is a daintily-printed volume of vers de 
société. There is some sparkle in these rhymes, but it is the effervescence 
of a sweet champagne ; it smacks of the late supper, and warns of a head- 
ache the next morning. The ‘‘society” of which these verses are the out- 
come is not that which poets frequent. The volume does not charm the 
reader with the suggestions it affords of the style of the maidens and lovers 
of New York ; but it is too light to serve as a text for moralizing. 

Another volume of verse of more serious quality is called ‘ Miscellaneous 
It bears no author’s name on the title-page, but the poems are 
They are rather the expression of a sensitive 


Poems.’ 
plainly the work of a woman. 


than of a highly poetic temperament, and seem better fitted to give pleasure 
to the author’s intimate friends, interested in ber personal experiences 
sentiment and emotion, than to claim attention from the indifferent public. 
The tone of the verses is pure and refined, and they give evidence of strong 
religious feeling. 
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Constantinople. From the French of Théophile Gautier, By Robert 
Howe Gould, M.A. (New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1875.)\—We had ocea- 
sion, some months ago, on the appearance of the translation of Théophile 
Gautier’s ‘Russia,’ to express our opinion as to the wisdom of depriving 
this extraordinary descriptive genius of the benefit of his own tongue. 
Gautier is above all a man of style, and one has no right to divest him of 
his own style without giving him another in exchange. The 


A 


‘Winter in 


Russia’ seemed to us carefully and not unskilfully translated, but the 
gentleman who has undertaken to do the present work into English has 
had a very imperfect idea of his respgnsibilities. To translate Gautier in 


the off-hand fashion in which you would transfer from one language to 
another the gist of a newspaper paragraph strikes us as a literary misde- 
meanor of the first magnitude, and yet of no less an offence has Mr. Robert 
Howe Gould, M.A., been guilty. ‘Constantinople’ is, next after the ‘ Voyage 
en Espagne,’ its author’s masterpiece, and to translate it with perfect verbal 
felicity would not have been easy. But to translate it with care, zeal, and 
respect was the least to be required of one who should put his hand to the 
task. Mr. Gould should, in the first place, have notified his readers that 
what he was giving them was an abbreviated and mutilated edition of the 
original. Omission in translation is rarely absolutely unjustifiable ; but 
some intimation should always be given of the extent to which the privilege 
has been used. Mr. Gould uses it freely and constantly—indeed, we may 
say that whenever a passage is at all diflicult to render he leaves it out. 
Many passages, it is true, were better left out than rendered as baldly and 
flatly as Mr. Gould renders them. His infelicities swarm even in the open- 
ing pages of the book. The great point with Gautier was to use at any 
hazard what he calls the mot propre—to make an image. When he speaks 
of the country round Marseilles as *‘ ces beaux rochers couleur de liége et de 
pain grillé”—the ‘color of cork and of toast ”"—Mr. Gould insipidly ren- 
ders it ‘rocks of rich brown.” This is indeed not only insipid, but false, 
inasmuch as it was obviously the idea of dry and arid brown that the author 
wished to convey. When he saysthat at Malta ‘il fait véritablement clair” 
—‘it is really light”—the best that Mr. Gould can do is to say 
the ‘‘atmosphere is really clear.” When the author uses so special and 
picturesque a phrase as the sea being ‘* gaufré de moires par la brise,” Mr. 
Gould translates vulgarly, ‘‘ broken into ripples.”” Mr. Gould always gives 
the vague epithet instead of the special one. ‘‘ Un bloc de rochers fauves, 
fendillés de sécheresse, calcinés de chaleur,” is a vivid picture : ‘a mass of 
rocks, tawny, consumed by drought, burned by heat,” is relatively none, 
Why shuffle away the admirably expressive term fendillé—split into chinks, 
cracked, chapped ? Why in the next page interpolate bodily a threadbare 
line from Byron which does not exist in the original ? In the chapter on 
the Golden Horn there is an admirable passage about certain old houses 
—‘‘ces bonnes vieillés murailles empatées, égratignées, lépreuses, chancies, 
moisies, affritées, que la truelle de Decamps maconne avec tant de bonheur 
dans ses tableaux d’Orient, et qui donnent un si haut ragofit aux masures.” 


The Nation. 





This is Gautier at his best, but as to render the passage requires some | 


little ingenuity, the translator quietly drops it out. A still finer passage, 
a description of a dervish, is worth quoting, with Mr. Gould’s version 
of it: ‘Je n’oublierai jamais ce masque court, camard, ¢largi, qui semblait 
s‘étre écrasé sous la pression d’une main puissante, comme ces grotesques 
de caoutchoue qu’on fait changer d’expression en appuyant le pouce dessus; 
de grosses lévres bleudtres, ¢paisses comme celles d'un négre; des yeux de 
crapaud, ronds, fixes, saillants; un nez sans cartilage, une barbe courte, 
rare et frisée, un teint de cuir fauve, glacé de tons rances et plus culotté 
de ton qu’un Espagnolet. ad 
this is: ‘* His whole aspect and the mould of his features were among the 
most remarkable, as well as the most hideous, that I have ever beheld.” 
Even for a single word the translator will not brighten his wit a little. If 
a casket of jewels is scattered ‘‘ dans un désordre chatoyant,” for Mr. 
Gould it is merely a ‘‘ picturesque disorder.” We have encountered 
those inexcusable shortcomings in a very rapid examination of .the 
volume. It is evident that a vast number may he found. 
The work, in short, has been translated by a _ person totally 
destitute of appreciation of his author, and in whose hands its essen- 
tial merit, its vividness, its incisiveness, its gaiety, have evaporated. No 
‘one reads Gautier for information ; we read him for the vivacity of his 
phrase, for his imagery. If you suppress this, you deliberately suffocate 
him. It is to be hoped that if it is intended to offer a translation of the 
‘Voyage en Espagne,’ the services of some other literary artist than Mr. 
Gould will be obtained. A good translation might be made by a person 
who would give care, and taste, and imagination to it ; but to subject the 
work to the process which has spoiled this unfortunate * Constantinople * 
would be simply cruel. 


more 


What Mr. Gould offers us instead of | 
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Storms: their Nature, Classification, and Laws, with the Means 
of Predicting them by their Embodiments in the Clouds. By Wil- 
liam Blasius, (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 1875.)\—We do not 
recollect when we have seen a book of so much pretension as this 
one which contained such a heterogeneous conglomerate of v3 le 
and valueless. Many facts are described with more { simplicity an 
ever before, and there are not wanting important criticisms upon received 
methods and assumptions of weather observers, wh kl make us re- 
commend the book, if it did not also abound in shallow special pleading, ex- 
hibiting ignorance of the laws of physics. The analysis of the tornado in 


West Cambridge, Mass., in 1851, to which the first chapter and the appen- 


dices are mainly devoted, gives the clearest arrangement of 
mena which we have read, though the author's assumed explanation 
the cause could, if it were worth while, easily be shown to bi 
Electricity is entirely ignored as a factor in this and other storms, in spite 


of proofs (which are included in Mr. Blasius’s citations) that it was the 


the pheno- 
of 


impossible, 


chief agent. Ile even ridicules stich agency. ** Nature requires no convee- 
tive discharge of electricity ; no complication of unknown forces to produce 
the phenomena of a tornado ”"—whereas, instead of being unknown, the 


effect of a magnet upon iron-filings is a perfect parallel to the movements 
occurring in the tornado described, He uses the old terms polar and equa 
torial in speaking of horizontal currents, where he merely means cold and 
warm ; and theorizes just as if a wind could blow 1,000 miles to destroy a 
thermic gradient of only 5°, 


which it could do provided there were no such 
thing as friction, an obstacle which he conveniently ignores. Hi 
: 


that these two so-called polar and equatorial currents are in everlasting 


TSSUTIM 


collision, just as if a weakness were a force, for an ascending warm current 
is a weakness, crowded aside by the denser current, 


and possessing no 
motive-power of its own apart from thai very crowding, with which there- 
fore it cannot collide as if it were independent of it. This untenable hypo- 
thesis, he says, in his second line, ‘tit is the object of this volume to yp 


mulgate”’—a frank confession that he is not an investigator but a partisa 


| 
He carries his partisanship so far as to assert that Hildebrandsson, when 
stating that storms in Sweden travelled from the north, mistook north for 
south or else made isolated observations (!); whereas, according to the 
clear principles laid down by Clement Ley, storms in Sweden ought to 
travel from the north. 


In treating of vertical currents Mr, Blasius reasons more sensibly, but he 
entirely fails to conceive that an ** equatorial“ current when raised to a high 
elevation would instantly lose its heat as seon as its clouds were gone. The 


only good feature of the hypothetical portions of the book is its steady recog- 
nition of slanting currents, but its attempt to supplant the rotary theory is 
a failure. That theory needs to be limited to the more central portion of 
areas of low pressure, for experience shows that the air blows toward, rather 
And Ballot’s law needs to be confined 
to areas of low pressure, for the wind diverges in all dh 
of high pressure (if these be narrowly bounded), The author attempts to 
inerease the nomenclature of clouds by adding a new We 
never saw half-a-dozen clouds shaped like a cone, and we object to the in- 
Not to censure without 
proposing something better, we would suggest that the simplest nomencla- 


than around, their outer portions. 


rections from areas 
name—conus, 
troducing of any more non-descriptive names. 


1 


ture would be one based upon the shapes of clouds as determined by ele 
tricity. Thus, clouds without electricity are flat As electri 
enters into moisture the vapor begins to assume a rounder form (cum 


(stratus). ity 
uloa- 
if 
the electricity be discharged Jeaving seme of the vapor behind, this vapor 


7 
i 
P8 


stratus) ; when fully charged with clectricity a cloud is g/obudar in form : 


begins to scatter, losing its compact form and looking woolly. These 


} fleecy clouds are commonly called cumulus, though the name seud is quite 


as good, and the name cumulus might better be reserved for the globular 
electric clouds. 

The worthless character of the reasonings in the book as a whole ean 
best be shown by a few illustrations. On p. 21 Mr. Blasius assumes that 
the collision of a S.W. and a N.W. current would produce a calm at their 
equilibrium (instead of a W. wind). On p. at this 
calm place the air would be ‘* compressed,” while everywhere else he speaks 
On p. 151 he 
speaks of the trade-winds as ‘‘encircling the whole globe,” while elsewhere 


115 he assumes that 
of this conflict as the souree of low pressure and ascension. 


he had allowed that over extensive tracts of both sea and land they did not 
blow. On p. 138 he assumes that in the southern hemisphere storms will 
travel from E. to W. ; has he ever looked at any records south of lat. 25° 
S. 2? On p. 67 occur some remarkable mistakes in the latitude of the zones. 
On 
p. 22 he exposes his juvenile ignorance of the laws of chance by assuring 


On p. 44, in quoting from a French letter, he translates ‘est ” west. 


us that ‘I repaired during the same autumn and the succeeding year to 
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William Sharp, Engraver. 
By W. S. Baker. (Phil 


121.}—This little volume contains a 


With a descriptive catalogue of 
Barrie. 








idelphia : Gebbie & 1875. 


fairly well written and intelligent 





memoir of Sharp, and what seems to be a comprehensive and thorough 
catalogue of his works. A heliotype eopy of his engraving of his own portrait 


We cannot but wish that Mr. Baker had done such honor 
‘avers to reproduce this 
the inartistic 


ixed to it. 


old engraver as 





to employ one of our eng 
portrait on the diminished scale required, instead of allowing 

sun-engraving to give us a reproduction that would have excited 
Sharp Was a 


pre CeSss of 
Sharp's bitter indignation. true artist, and at his be st an ad- 
mirable engraver. His work in portraiture in the maturity of 1 
may stand comparison with the best, not only in fineness and fi “mness of 
technical execution, but in the subtle rendering of character through ex- 
quisite draughtmanship, and in thorough appreciation of the limits of his 
art and its relations to nature and to painting. His engraving of Reynolds's 
John Hunter is in its way as good as the original, and is likely 
long to outlast it. To all collectors of good engravings of the English 
school this catalogue will be indispensable. We wish that Mr. Baker might 
give us equally careful monographs of other noted engravers 
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Nooks and Corners of the New 
England Coast. 


By Samuel Adams Drake, author of ‘Old Landmarks of 
Boston,’ * Historic Fields and Mansions of Middlesex, 


etc. Superbly illustrated by eminent American artists. 


“Mr. Samuel Adams Drake does for the New England 
coast such service as Mr. Nordhoff has done for the Pacific. 
His *‘ Nooks and Corners of the New England Coast,’ a vol- 


ume of 459 pages, is an admirable guide both to the lover 





the picturesque and the searcher for historic lore, as well as 
to stay-at-home travellers. The‘ Preface’ tells the story of 


the book; it isa sketch map of the coast, with the motto: 





* On this line, if it takes all summer.’ *‘ Summer’ began with 





Mr. Drake one Christmas day at Mount Desert, whence he 
went South, touching at Castine, Pemaquia, and Monhegan ; 
Wells and‘ A 


Point ; * The Shoals’; Newcastle; Salem and Mart 


ramenticus, the ancient city’ of York ; — ry 











Plymouth and Duxbury ; Nantucket, or‘ Nautican’; eae 
port, wl 


London ; Norwich and Saybrook. What nature has to show 





1 monopolizes fifty pages; Mount Hope; New 








and history to tell at each of these places, who were the 
heroes and worthies—all this Mr. Drake gives in pleasant 
talk ; and nearly three hundred ion ut + eee maps, and 


portraits add very much io the interest of his text.””—V. Y. 
Tribune 


‘Mr. Drake’s ‘ Nooks and Corners of the New Eng 





Coast’ ought to be in the hands of every one who visits our 
seaside resort It is ilh ed with nearly 300 engrav- 
ings on wood, embracing views of scenery, portraits, inci- 
dents, etc. These artistic features serve to embellish a very 


interesting description of our New England watering-places, | 
enlivened with anecdotes, bits of history connected with the 
various places, and pleasant gossip about people and things 


in general. The book is full of valuable information for 





tourists.”"—Doston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

** A gr ber of faithful and beautiful illustrations de- 
ribe th fthe coast. . . . The historic part 
the work ly described and illustrated. Pictures of 
many Ima ire given, and we are shown the portraits 





e renowned citizens of New England in past generations, 





of the many gallant men whom the Old World sent for 


gain or discovery or adventure to these wild shores.”—N. Y. 


| 


“Mr. Drake has given a very agreeable running narrative 
of the early settlements on the coast, with some account of 


their later fortunes, and references more or less extended to 








their personal and social history.””"—Zoston Daily Adver- | 

tiser. | 
‘* He writes with special advantages possessed by 

any other author, in his familiar acquaintance with i r rv ro= 

nicles of European exploring expeditions, and with the earliest 


colonial history of New England. His style is pleasant, ofter 

witty, and the many anecdotes of historical] personages en 
brief sketches of their lives lend a peculiar and powerful 
charm to his narrative.”’—Literary World. | 


‘*One of the most attractive and interesting volumes that 
the press has lately produced. . . . There isanadmirabk 





woodcut illustration on almost every page, and the descrip- 





by a dozen ordinary voyages along its rocky iat FE 
N.Y. Sun. 


tions of scenery and interspersed historical narratives and 
anecdotes are really charming. With this volume one can 
sit at home and know the beautiful and picturesque coast of | 
New England from Connecticut to Maine more perfectly thi an | 
| 
| 


“His style is at once simple and graphic, and his work (a 
rare merit in these days of trash and sensationalism) as con- 
scientious and faithful to fact as if he were the dullest of 
annalists instead of one of the liveliest of essayists and his- 
torians, The legitimate charm of variety—characteristic of a 
work of this kind—makes the book more entertaining than | 
any volume of similar size devoted exclusively to chronology a 
biography, essays, or anecdotes—for Mr. Drake's ‘ Nooks | 
and Corners’ combines all of these and much more in delight- 


ful proportions.”’—Fohn G. Saxe in the Brooklyn Ar 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Professional. 


BLOOR, Architect, 128 Broadway, New 


7 7. 
Z J. 
« . 


York. 
( “ALVERT VAUX, Architect, 110 Broadway, 
New York. 


( “HARLES C. HAIGHT, Architect, Trinity 


Building, 1'1 Broadway, New York. 


( “HARLES FOLLEN McKIM, Architect, 


57 Broadway, New York. 
fe C. CABOT & F. W. CHANDLER, Ar- 
= chitects, 29 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
/ VETLEF LIENAU, Architect, Trinity Build- 
ing, 111 Broadway, New York. 
fe DWARD H. KENDALL, 
~ Proadway, New York. 

[PREDERICK C. 

Broadway, New York. 

( “AMBRILL & RICHARDSON, Architects, 
7 8 Broadway, New York. 

( “EORGE B. POST, Architect, Equitable Build- 
af ing, 120 Broadway, New York. 

GEORGE E, HARNEY, Architect, 149 Broad 
, way, New York. 

GEORGE HATHORNE, Architect, 
- Building. 111 Broadway, New York. 

( * R&R. GC. SHAW, Architects, 
J. Place, Boston 

Hf ENRY FERNBACH, 


Broadway, New York. 


Architect, 71 


Trinity 
4 Lxchange 
Architect, 346 
HLEN® Y M. CONGLD( IN, Ar hitect, Trinity 
Building, 111 Broadway, New York. 
te 
* Building, 111 Broadway, New York. 


RIC {RD M. UPFOHN, Architect, 


Building, 111 Broadway, New York. 


Trinity 


STURGIS, Architect, 18 Fifth 
corner Sixteenth St., New York. 


MO SSELTL 
kK Ave., 5. W 


( “EO. F. WARING, Fr., Consulting Engineer, 
for Sanitary and Agricultural Works, Newport, R. L. 


4 


/ W. LEEDS, Engineer of Ventilation, 110 
“* Broadway, New York. 
i "ILLIAM FARMER, Architectand Engineer, 


Trinity Building, 111 Broadway, New York, 


WEIDENMANN, Landscape Gardener and 


Engineer, 110 Broadway, New York. 


dD P. FACKLER, Consulting Actuary for Life- 


Insurance matters, 320 Broadway, New York. 


QUEPPARD HOMANS, Consulting Actuary, 
* Western Union Building, Broadway and Dey Street, 


New York. Advice to individuals upon Life Insurance. 


ye FILMER—Authors wishing to have 
their works illustrated can communicate witn tne 


nbove at 206 Broadway, New York. 





7 THUR Vv. BRIESEN, 
= etc., 8 Broadway, New York. 


WJ CONN & CO., Solicitors ef 


Row, New York. 





Solicitor of Patents, 


? ‘apet “7 
Pa CNis, 5] 


WITHERS, Architect, 110 | 


CLEAVELAND CADY, Architect, Trinity | 


‘ark 


| A.M., Principal 


The Nation. 


Schools. 
(See also Term Announcements.) 


B {L77MORE—All Saints’ School, 261 Hamil. 
ton Terrace. Rey. Jos. Richey, M.A., Rector. Con- 
ducted by the Sisters of All Saints’, London, England, 
under the sanction of the Rt. Rev. W. R, Whittingham, D.D., 
LL.D., Bishop of Maryland. A liberal education, with Music, 
Drawing, Freneh, German, Latin, Calisthenics. Boarding 
No extras. Apply to Tue Stsrer SUPERIOR. 


BA! TIMORE.—Mt. Vernon Institute, Estab- 

lished 1859, Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Little Girls, No, 46 Mt. Vernon Place, Mrs. Mary J. Jones 
and Mrs. Maitland, Principals. English, French, German, 
and Latin. French spoken in the family. Circulars with 
references on application. 


nuntis T 
pupils, $500. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY—W. F. Warren, 


LL.D., President.—Co-operating Faculties at ATHENS 


and Rome: 
School of All Sciences — Post-Graduate Department. 
School of Theology—Dean, Rev. J. E. Latimer, 8.T.D. 
School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. 8. Hillard, LL.D. 
School of Medicine—Dean, I. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory— Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Liberal Arts—Dean, Rev. J. W. Lindsay, 8.T.D. 
College of Music—Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus. Dr. 
College of Agriculture—Dean, Wm. 8S. Clark, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Preparatory Academy -—Princ., F. D. Blakesiec, A.M. 
For information concerning any Department, address the 
appropr late DEAN, Boston, Mass.—The University Year-Book 
(pp. 128) will be sent by the Registrar, Dr. D. Patten, on re- 
celpt of 2% cts. 


Bist IP HELLMUTH COLLEGES, Lon- 

don, Ontario, Canada, afford the “Highest Intellectual 
and Christian Education forthe sons and daughters of gentie- 
men, at very moderate charges. (The Colleges are a mile 
apart, and sbout 120 miles by rail from Suspension Bridge, 
Niagara Falls.) 
HeELUMvTH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Huron. The Col- 
leges are respectively supplied with an able staff of experi- 
enced European Teachers, For further particulars apply to 
the PRINCIPALS, ? 


Bors AND YOUNG 
. for College. 
coached. Stockbridge, Mass. 


( “TAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, Boston, for both 
sexes. Complete preparation for college or business. 
For catalogues, address CUSHINGS & LADD. 


( “IEGARAY INSTITUTE for Young La- 
dies and Misses, 1527 and 1529 yo Street, Philadel- 
phia, Penn. Madame D’HERVILLY, Principal. 


CHL ‘4 GO.— Union College of Law, of the Two 

Universities, closes its second year with 108 students. 
Senators Trumbull and Doolittle, Judge Booth, and Profs. 
Denslow and Myers, and o hers, taught, and Dr. Davis aad 
twenty-two lawyers lectured, inthis College last year. Terms, 
#50. Opens Sept. 15. Address for catalogues V. b. DensLow, 
Secretary, Chicago, Illinois. 





Fk. HOFFMANN. 





( “OLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, Washington, 
D. C.—College, Law, and Medical Schools. J.C. WELL- 

InG, LL.D., President. 

CZ EVELANDSEMINARY. Boarding School 
for Girls. For catalogue, address S. N. SANFORD, Pres., 

Cleveland, O. 

DE NISON UNIVERSITY, Granville, Ohi». 
Address Prof.W. A. STEVENS, Acting President. 
[RE W THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 

Madison, N. J. Address the President, Jonun F. 
Hurst, D.D. . 
DUANE S. EVERSON'S Collegiate Academy, 

Harvard Rooms, cor. 42d St. and 6th Ave., New York. 
Fel DERAGE SCHOOL, New Haven, Coun., 68 

~ Sherman Avenue. Miss Banos, Principal. 
VOR SIX SMALL BOYS, special culture, 
explained in circular, by D. Mack, Belmont, Mass. : 
( “ANNETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 

(For Young Ladies.) —For catalogue, address Rev. Geo. 
GANNETT, Principal. 


HA VARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, 
Mass. For inforntfation, address as follows: 

HARVARD COLLEGE—J. W. Harris, Secretary. 

Diviniry ScnooL—Prof O. Stearns, D.D. 

Law Scnooi—J. H. Arnold, Librarian. 

LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC ScHooL—J. W. Harris, Secretary. 

MEDICAL ScHooL—Dr. R_H._ Fitz, Boston. 

DENTAL Scuoon—Dr. T. Hf. Chandler, Boston. 

Bussey INSTITUTION, a School of Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture—rof. F. H. Storer, Jamaica Plain 

SUMMER COURSES IN Sci«ncE—J. W. Harris, Secretary. 

EXAMINATIONS FOR WomMEN—Prof. C, F. Dunbar. 


HICH! AND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. C. B. MetcaLr, A.M., Supt. 
H UNGERFORD Collegiate Institute, Adams, 
N.Y. Classical and scientific courses; healthful; ac- 
cessible ; expenses moderate. ALBERT B. WATKINS, Ph.D. 
vA AW DEPARTMENT OF IOWA STATE 
~ University. Course of one or two years at option. Tuil- 
tion $50 per year. ows City, 
sowa,. 
I INDEN 
—~ Young Ladies 
Pa. Rev. Hf. Brick: 
Vf ADISON UNIVERSITY. E. Dodge, 
. L.D., President. Colgate Academy. F. W. Towle, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


Address Wau. G. HAMMOND, 


HALL, a Moravian Seminary for 
(founded 17M), at Lititz, Lancaster Co., 
NSTEIN, Principal 


President and Founder.—The Rt. Rev. I. | 


MEN privately fitted | 


Conditioned or rejected candidates | 
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YAPl EWOOD INSTITUTE for Young 
oa Ladies, Pittsficld, Mass., has rare advantages for 
music; grounds of unrivalled beauty; newly-furnished 
rooms ; a kindergarten; and an elegant boarding-house for 
families. Address the Principai, Rev. C. V. Spear. 


VRS. W. G. BRYAN’S Boarding-School for 
i Young Ladies, Batavia, N. Y. 
M®. JOSHUA KENDALL'S Poy and Fa- 

mily School to fit yourig met for college, 123 Inman 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


NAZARETH HALL.—Boarding- School for 


Boys, at Nazareth, Northampton Co., Pa. 


IVE WBURY STREET SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. For list of instructors and full information, 
address Rev. HeENry C. BADGER, Boston. 


JEW YORK HOMQOPATHIC MEDICAL 
College. For information, address J. W. Dow Lina, 
M.D , Dean, 568 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


IARK INSTITUTE, Rye, N. Y.( fer Boys). 

Henry Tatlock, A.M., Principal ; James Vaucher, A.M., 

Font of the House for Boarding Students. Address the 
*RINCIPAL. 


ARENTS GOING ABROAD, who wish to 

place their sons at school, will find one combining 
every advantage for teaching and care at Litchford Hall, 
Blackley, Manchester, England; kept by the Rev. Arthur 
Sewell, who has had experience in the training and manage- 
ment of boys, Mr. Sewell’s referees will be a sufficient re- 
commendation: Lord Coleridge, Chief-Justice; the Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford, The Warden of Radiey College, The 
Rt. Rev. W.C. Doane, Bishop of Albany; the Rev. Henry A. 
Coit, D.D., Rector St. Paul’s School, Coucord, N.H.; Edward 
N. Perkins, Esq., Boston, Mass. 


P RINCE TON COLLEGE Preparatory School, 
-rinceton, N. J. Rev. ©. J. CoLuins, A.M., Principal. 
2ef.: Treas. Harris and Faculty. 


R YE SEMINARY, Rye, N. 


lars address Mrs. 8. J. Lire. 


PRIVERVIE W ACADEMY, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., a wide-awake, thorough-going school for Boys. 
Address Orts BisBEE, A.M. 


ROGERS HIGH SCHOOL, Néwport, R. I— 
Gives thorough ge aration for all the Colleges and 
Scientific Schools. F W. TiLtron, A.M., Head-Master. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AT PORTSMOUTH, 
7” N.H. Miss A. C. Morgan, Principal. Special attention 
tolanguages. Send for circular. 


és SCHOOL IN THE MOUNTAINS,” Belles 

“ fonte, Pa. Boys thoroughly prepared for college or 
a business life. Number limited totwenty. Terms, $300 per 
year. Address Rev. J. P. Hua@nes, Prin. 


SCHOOL OF MINES, Columbia College.— 
ba Courses in Mining and Civil Engineering, Geology, 
Mineralogy, Chemistry, Assaying, etc., ete. Send for cata- 
logue. C. F. CHANDLER, Dean of Faculty, East Forty-ninth 
Street, New York. 
S END for Catalogue of Staunton Female Semi- 
_ nary to Rev. J. I. MrLuEr, Staunton, Va. 
SYEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of 
Yale Coliege.—Address Pror. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, 
Conn. 
“T. AGNES’ HALL, Bellows Falls, Vt., Church 
School. Twenty Boarders. Terms $300. 


S7: AGNES SCHOOL, Albany, NV. Y., under 
direction of Rt. Rev. W. C. Doane. Circulars sent’ on 
application. 


S 7. MARY’SHALL, School for Girls. Forin- 


for nation, addrass the Principa'!, Birlingtoa, N. J. 


S 7. JOSEPH’S ACADEMY, Wheeling, 
_ W.Va. Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph. Thorough 
instruction in English, French, and German, Music and 
Drawing. Terms, including German, $200 per annum. Send 
for a prospectus to Mother M. de CHANTAL. 


GWAR THMORE COLLEGE, fer both Sexes, 
£5 under the care of Friends. For catalogue address the 
President, EDWARD H. MaGI.u, Swarthmore, Penn. 


Tur@r’s COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. Prest- 

dent, Elmer H. Capen. Three courses, Ciassical, Philo- 
sophical, and Engineering.. Also_Tuft's Divinity School. 
For catalogues address Prof. C. E. Fay, Secretary. 


NION COLLEGE.—Classical, Scientific, and 
Engineering Courses. E. N. Potter, Pres., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 
Wyre VSIDE FAMILY SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies, Concord, Mass. The school occupies the 
beautiful estate of the late Mr. Hawthorne. For circulars, 
address Miss M. C, PRATT. 
WES T NEWTON, MASS.—English and 
Classical School. A Family and Day School for both 
Sexes. NaTHL.T. ALLEN, Principal. _ . i 
J T FESLEYAN UN/VERSITY, Middlctown, 
Conn.—President, joseph Cummings, D.D., LL.D. 
For catalogues, etc.. address the PRESIDENT. | 


LV UL MING TON CONFERENCE ACA- 
demy, Dover, Del. For catalogues, address the Prin- 
cipal, Rev. J. M. WiLiiams, A.M. 
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